Janis Akuraters 


A Servant Boy’s Summer 


My window, here in the city, is overshadowed by a large stone building and every 
morning, as I awaken, I see the bony back of the structure and the soot-ridden 
eyes that are its windows. 


The Sun has risen and it is shining who knows where - high above the rooftops; 
and I am only reached by the smell of the smoke and a barking noise rushes in to 
meet me whenever a gates or a doors has been slammed shut. 


I peek at the walls - they are of stone, as well, and their breath is chilly even on 
summer days. 


And I question myself - where am I these days? 


And it appears to me that always in strange, in foreign regions I find myself - 
having left my homeland once, never may I return. 


My homeland? 
Indeed, where is my homeland? 
Dreams wrap their arms around me and I can see my homeland, presently. 


The bird-cherries pour their scent and, once more, I am walking along the green 
plains and I can hear a corn-crake calling by a wheat-field. 


And the vast, the infinite space becomes opened up to me and there I am - where 
winds flutter, where white clouds are slumbering their midday repose and where 
trees are buzzing full of bees and where the lindens are blossoming by the shores 
of the overgrown rivers. 


A servant boy in his grey attire is treading along the field bounds and him I 
greet... for he is me. 


Indeed, who can fetter in such chains of iron and stone - these flowers that bloom 
by thousands amidst the bent-grasses and the green leaves? 


And every morning presents its finery. 


Blossoms! Their sweetness surrounds me in vapours and I recall of the times that 
we Shared - the flowers and I. 


Where I used to walk, blossoms were spread beneath my feet. 


And when I drowsed off in midday, they bowed and they scented the air and they 
arched over me, greeting me... 


It is these city-stones I should be quizzing now - where are my blossoms gone? 


And the stones would reply - out they bloomed, all as one. 


And wistful I would find myself, the way I have been already for so many years to 
this day; and over these stones I would lay my step and the stones would bend 
their bony backs mocking my passage, ruthless in their tease. 


No, leave these stones, - that I must. 


A warm gush of blood is awakened once more within my veins for a man is who I 
am and nota stone. 


And red blossoms used to arch above me. 


I pry into them and I recall the times when I was nought more but a servant boy 
and when I yet never believed that a stone could be raised as the ruler over 
mankind. 


The ancient-gone summer awakens like a brown-tanned country maid and, verily, 
she touches me with her hand, and she smiles at me. 


And it is the same I am feeling presently as I used to feel in those bygone days 
when I spent my summer nights in the granary and when, upon retreating from 
the depths of my sweet sleep, I heard a voice calling, ‘Janis! Wake up, it is time! 
Janis, up you wake!’ 


I open my eyes. 


The lids are heavy, weighed with a sweet weariness and I must unbound myself 
from the sleep as if I were unclasping a dear girl’s embrace. 


I open the door and cool mists and the glowing dawn float toward me, and I am 
wakening... 


My servant boy’s summer when yet blissful I was! My servant boy’s bride! 


Memories are darting about me swallow-like and high above - a white Sun is 
rising. 


The valleys are filled with flowers and the flowers bow to me and I walk, again, 
and I tread through them, through the white, calm and beautiful blossoms, and 
they bow and they meet me with their scent and gleeful they are even if I step on 
them, and the blossoms - they speak to me, ‘We greet you! We greet you!’ 


Then I remember my chamber within the great chilly house of stone, of this 
chamber being quite barren and | think to myself - a wreath I shall make and on 
the wall I shall hang you, my darling blossoms. 


And they bow and dew drops fall on my feet - cool and clear like the old paths 
that I used to pace when I was blissful, still. 


Indeed, a wreath - a wreath I must make for my barren room. 


I am sitting on the threshold of the granary and I am watching my own feet - new 
threads have been woven into the bast shoes* and the puttees are yet white and 
clean. 


The door to the granary is open and within - all is quiet. 


There is my bed and there are my clothes and the ink-bottle along with some 
sheets of paper and | could not say why I keep carrying those along but in such 
habit I have been since my school days. 


And nought more one may find there. 


The threshold bears axe-stricken pits. The hollows have remained after the 
chopping of things unknown. The threshold shakes and it clatters whenever | 
recline and, willfully, I keep rattling it. Back and forth I keep swaying and quite 
dizzied I am with the new impressions. 


It is only today I have arrived into this household and it is on the morrow - into its 
service I stand. 


The Sun slides yellow and bright and already it is sinking beyond the riverside 
alders. 


Across the yard - the apple orchard is seen and all the boughs are weighed with 
swelling buds. 
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By the yard-bounds, meanwhile, where the cattle-track leads through and where 
the cart-road stretches forth, there, two large bird-cherries loom, heavy and 
white. 


I remember the road passing straight between the bird-cherries as we were 
entering the household and eerie | had felt driving by those bird-cherries and 
many white blossoms had fallen to the ground heretofore but the branches, but 
the crowns - they were budding anew once more. 


It was a chilly evening and I deemed the cherry-trees to have a long blooming in 
store. 


And greatly I desired to gather bosomfuls of the white sparking blossoms, 
armfuls upon armfuls, and to inhale their scent and to press my face wholly into 
the white flowers and to see nothing any longer but to smell their bitter daze and 
to sense of their softness. 
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Thus I was watching the white trees, thoughtless and without any yearnings, and 
my eyes took delight lingering by the half-reddened glow of the Sun. 


Beyond the master’s granaries, on the meadows, a mole-cricket was singing its 
long, tremulous cry and, indeed, I fancied the earth quivering by the might of the 
cricket's wail. 


In the ponds, by the riverside, frogs were croaking, and from the forest behind the 
river, - a far, faraway sound arose here and there - but what even gave cause it to? 
Who could tell... 


The farm-maids were crossing the yard with their pail-yokes over their 
shoulders, and loud and vexed was their speech. 
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A noise emerged from the cattle-shed. Someone shouting, someone advising, and 
the sheep bleating quite incessantly and the pigs oinking and never giving their 
leave to any peace within this early-setting night. 


My horses have been fed already and the stables have been locked. And I am, too, 
expecting our dinner yet after which I should seek my slumber. 


And, thus, the day shall be passed and the following day shall be greeted and not 
by much they would differ one from another. 


Queer are my sensations upon sitting and musing so. It is not clearly I grasp my 
surroundings, nor my entire circumstance. 


What I know with certainty, however, is my absence from home and my states of 
having been severed from everyone I had known. 
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Strange house this is, strange parts these are, new folk, new scenes. 


And I wonder if time enough has elapsed for me to rise to my feet, presently, and 
to walk back to the old life, to return. 


Hurry I must, it is evening already. 
But where would I be returning to? 


And I glance at my feet again. White they are puttee-wrapped and bast-shod, and 
I grow conscious of my ‘nowhere’ - not here, nor there I am - and the ‘nowhere’ is 
the only direction which I have at my disposal to be walking to... 


Bird-like I am and I fly where I wish and then even further I fly, yet everywhere, 
yet anywhere I am met with what is strange to me... 
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I am not grieved. Too young I am yet for that. I enjoy peering about and noting 
most everything. I like the new folks, as well, for each among them is unfamiliar, 
promising and every one among them has been endowed with what others have 
been left quite without. 


The housemaster Péteris Grants steps out of the house-chambers with his pipe 
clenched between his teeth and he speaks to me, ‘Janis, time for dinner now. 


I advance into the spacious household folk-chamber. The table is rested in the 
middle of the room. A large bowl of white porridge has been served to the table 
and a loaf of bread, as well, and everyone is allowed to cut from the loaf to their 
own pleasure and to their own satiety. 


Five wooden spoons are found beside the porridge bowl and I pick whichever of 
them I happen to grasp at, but the other farm-hand Martins is a married man and 
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wiser he is than I am, and he browses through the remainder of the tools to select 
a sturdier ‘weapon’. 


That is when I spot to my erring. 


The spoon that I have chosen has its tip quite worn and I wonder at once how 
many meals have been drenched with it before it has acquired such transparent 
states. 


There are five of us at the table - two maids, Martins and I, and the shepherd boy, 
too, who is of a lower, brawnier built and his cheeks are blushed and his hands 
are chapped. 


The housemaster walks into our chamber but it is only prating he delivers to us. 
The housemaster is a shorter man with his head rather bald and his beard shaven 
clean-off. 
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Yet the beard keeps resprouting and even at the moment - hoary bristle is well 
seen to the eye. 


The master draws a smoke from his white pipe and he spits straight in front of 
him and then, again, at the pipe he puffs. 


Martins blabbers with the housemaster over such matters of the fields and the 
ploughs, and Martins’ tells to him of the ‘Eglenieki’ housemaster Zveja’s 
newly-raised stables and how much they must have cost and that Zveja’s 
daughter has few hopes to expect any suitors - well into middle-age years she has 
passed. 


The housemaster inquires if I find my granary bed well suited enough - for most 
stuffy the house chambers can grow over summer nights. 


I say to this ‘yes’ and I say to that ‘no’ and then I fall silent once more. 
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Oddly I feel with the folks gaping at me in this strange place, and too bashful I am 
to even try eating. 


The maids are finished, as well, and we rise from the table. 


The goodwife steps out from the far-end chamber and when I wish to leave, she 
hands me a bundle of clothes. 


‘Here, a shirt for you, Janis. Anew house demands for a whiter shirt. But the dirty 
one - that you should hand to the maids tomorrow. They will beetle it clean and 
well. 


I take the shirt and there is something I would yet like to utter but my mouth is 
clogged as if grown over wholly. I blush and out of the doorway I dart. 


Outside, the silence has thickened greatly, and each tiniest sound can be heard. 
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On the eve-side, a yellow-red bow overarchs the forest but, down along the river, 
as far as sight carries, the faintest fog has raised its veils. Cool and light - never it 
grows any denser on such spring nights... 


Other households that can be spotted a couple of versts* off overhill. They have 
their own housefolk chattering yet the sounds reach our yard loud and clear as if 
spoken right over our fence. 


If I list carefully, words can be discerned with much ease. 


The frogs are croaking louder presently and the mole-cricket is drilling its 
spindle-like thrill, long and tremulous. 


But as soon as I approach it, at once, the mole-cricket is heard drilling elsewhere 
wholly. 
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The two leafy bird-cherries by the cattle-track are grizzled like grandmothers. 


Yet whenever the slightest breeze is blown down from the road, the air becomes 
filled with their scent. 


Heavy scent it is and undiluted. Serene I grow upon inhaling it and I fathom not 
why it is so. 


As if someone is waiting, as if something has been forgotten, and a sorrow is 
raised in my heart and outward it is breaking. 


Zzzinks, zzdings! - the beetles are flying across the house-yard and they turn 
again and back they fly. The air is swarming with them. 


A bird on the field is pouring its shrieks like peas, relentlessly, but the fog veils 
the cry, and softened and rounded the bird's call has become. 
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Beyond the field, the hilltop groves are shawled in twilight, and bountiful they are 
with new buds and the fresh leaves, and I can hardly wait visiting them. 


Such a fine, fine eve. 


The moon, waning markedly, grieves in the west and it appears that the moon 
wishes to drowse off and to sleep and it is little the moon mourns of the earth. 


Where else would my path lead, however? 


It is to the granary I must, it is to slumber I should - on the morrow, the labours 
begin. 


Upon envisioning the morrow, I grow merry at heart. 
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Tomorrow, the Sun shall be a springtime Sun, warm and hot it shall ascend and 
the larks will be singing and freshly the flowers will have started their 
blossoming by each, by every roadside. 


I fancy the morrow holding all my good fates and I nod and I push my cap back 
and I wit not what manner of joy is jiggling me presently. 


I walk along the garden and over the cool new-growth grasses and dandelions - to 
the end of the cattle-track and up to the blossoming bird-cherries where I break a 
handful of clusters. Freely it is they are given to me. 


And then I turn back to the granary. 


It is dark inside. I should like to light the lamp to have my thoughts illuminated 
into mirth and to appraise my bird-cherries. But there is no fire, no lamp. 
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I pat around for my bed. I take off my bast shoes and then I put on the white 
undergarbs, linen shirt and linen breeches. 


And I remember that my dirty clothes should be handed over to the maids to be 
beetled. 


No, that cannot happen! 
I blush despite my solitude but the clothes - those I leave by the granary’s corner. 
The maids should spot them there and carry them along. 


The bedcovers are cool and I am warm and soon enough, it is through the hotness 
of my flesh the bed becomes snug, as well, and a weariness binds me like a small 
child is bound with a long, long twined woven belt - stretch I try and never | 
can... 
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The new clothes | find to be plentiful in unscutched shives* and into my skin the 
shives prickle yet the sensation is wearing off. 


There is a slit over the doorway and that is how I apprehend of the night’s due 
arrival. 


I can still hear the doors to sundry chambers opened and closed and there are 
women’s voices conversing. 


Those must be the maids then. 
Someone is calling the dog for his supper, ‘Karavs! Karavs! Karavs! Se, se, se...*’ 
The doors are opened again and then they fall shut weighedly. 


I sense the soft pillows around me and the light, featherlight night. 
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The fibrous shirt assumes a velvety mellowness and my limbs have parted from 
flesh - not my arms, not my legs I can feel attached to me any longer. 


Still I hearken to my heart beating, still my breathing resounds and then these 
sweet flows billow into tides and I yield to the sleep, whole. 


I fade away from myself. 


KKK 


*Bast shoes (vizes) - traditional footwear crafted out of osier or linden bark. 


*Verst - a unit of measurement, approximately 1.07 km or 0.66 miles. 
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*Scutching is the process of scraping flax fibers to break the broken woody bits 
(shives) off the fibres. If the shives remain, the linen product is coarse to wear. 


*Karavs - a common male dog’s nam, bearing the meaning of ‘diamonds’ (in card 
games). 


*Se (sé) - an exclamation ordinarily applied to chase a dog away but, in this 
instance, it appears to be used to call it to approach. 
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‘Janis, wake up! It is time! Wake up, Janis!’ calls the housemaster rapping at the 


granary door. 


Timidly, nimbly I bolt up despite my eyelids sticking yet together most heavily, 


and it is nothing I can see. 


I pat around to find the wall and the door and, blinded still, | push the door open. 


All the world - grey-green. It is morning. 


I can spot now the housemaster treading behind the stables. 
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Most different he appears than he seemed yesterday. 
The master has boots on and he is dressed in his short coat. 
His gait is rough and concerned and commanding. 


I wrap the white puttees around my legs and merry I am and young, and I 
proceed to the stables to take the first sight of the horses. 


In the yard I see the housemaster and Martin’ hefting the ploughware by the 
wheel-shed and talking over some matters. 


I approach them. 


‘Well, Janis; says the housemaster. ‘You fix the plough. It is today you shall be 
tilling the gardens. 
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And while I am inspecting the large, wide ploughshare-fitted tool, the 
housemaster advises me to how deep I must till in each garden. 


The morning has its chilly airs and once we have yoked the horses, we lift the 
plough into the garden. 


Martins drills the ploughshares into the ground and he utters, ‘Tpru!’* 
Then Martin§ raises the corner of his coat. 


‘Well, Jancis, let us puff a smoke!’ Martins’ addresses me. ‘It is low-spirited a man 
is early in the day’ 


For the labours awaiting me over the course of this summer, I have been issued a 
big, black horse. Rather bony he is, with his legs long and he is a swift racer. 


Martins has his horse of a rustier shade, a steed far calmer and idler. 
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I reckon it Martins’ own wisdom to allot the black horse to my handling. 


Martins must be a serene soul and there is no fancy with him to trot alongside the 
brisker charger. 


I stop the black horse, as well, and I wish to inquire where we would commence 
the tilling and how. 


Iam afraid that the housemaster might be watching us - for direly I dread him. 


Yet Martins unwraps his smoke-bundle unbothered and he stuffs the pipe with 
tobacco pressing it slowly and dragging out the time. 


Martins binds the little parcel back up following through with the most sacred 
rites that can never be achieved rushedly. 
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‘What, you know not to smoke?’ wonders Martins. ‘And do you even have a pipe? 
How do you gather you would pass all summer thusly? With a puff here and there 
- itis the only true manner of working. One toils and one toils but then one halts 
and pauses, and one smokes. How else should you be standing around to rest 
with no use to put your hands to?’ 


The pipe smoking is the greatest of crafts. 
Back in the day, I wotted nought of it. 


Martin§ is aged past his fifties. Composed MartinS walks extending his limbs like a 
bear of the forest. 


His moustache, his beard, - those Martins shaves off during the Saturday night’s 
bathhousing or in the kitchen by a warm water tub. 
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He soaps his cheek with his hand and draws down along it with a barber’s razor 
wherever the bristle feels denser to him. 


Then Martins pries closer for any untrimmed stubble, and he drags the razor 
down again until all is smooth and even. 


Not a mirror, nor a brush Martins requires for such ordeals. 
This I observed well - at a later time. 


Martins’ hair is quite grey and it has been trimmed around his head in a straight 
seam, unfaltering, line-like. 


When I raise the subject of tilling, Martins glances at me and he grins. 


‘Is Dievs* in any want of days, is the housemaster ever lacking in labours?’ 
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And that was the greatest wisdom and the most profound farm-hand’s 
philosophy that I learned from Martin§. 


Later I grasped to its sagacity - it was a sooth of a practical nature. 
And then we began tilling. 
Young I was and reckless. 


I failed to balance the till and, instead, I carried the plough using up my own 
strength, and, in an hour, my arms were aching so badly that I prayed in hopes 
Martins would resume stacking his pipe ever more often. 


When I leaned against the plough, I sensed my flesh steaming and my cheeks 
blushed and. under the cap, my forehead had turned rather damp. 


Stealthily I wipe off the sweat. 
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Iam ashamed for Martin§ to take notice of my weakness. 
Meanwhile, the Sun has climbed over the tree-tops already. 
The meadows and the cropfields, as far as eye can follow - white with dew. 


And the air - filled with birdsong. The sounds are entwined and one unto another 
they call. 


Faraway within the woodlands I can hear the black grouse rumbling and their 
song is the song of water poured out through a bottle neck, sonorous it is and 
swift. 


In the riverside osiers, the orioles trail their song with much grace and beauty, 
and the lapwings are shrieking in the forestside mire but, nearby, the dizzied 
larks are streaming their boundless thrills. 
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The tilled earth steams a moist and light smoke, and that is the libation to quench 
the dawning Sun’s thirst. 


The bird-cherries are, once more, white and silent. The wind is not awake yet. 


The apple trees are watching us from across the fence and | believe I can hear 
their buds bursting and their first, resinous leaves unfolding. 


The bounty of the Earth is prepared to tear at its shell and to birth itself into a 
new, splendid wonder. 


Yet it is time to till and to toil, that is what I reckon. 


Nought more I own than my clothes and my bare life. 
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Not the apple orchard, not the house I own, not the fruitful lands. Even the plough 
that I am carrying - not to me it belongs. Yet delighted I am in my heart and 
sweet-minded - for young I am and IJ yearn to live. 


And it is only from time to time sorrow grasps me with its invisible hand and in 
the most silent of moments | suffer without knowing why... 


One garden has been tilled already, and it is the hour of breakfast presently. 
We lead the horses into the stable and there we feed them. 


The yardside grass has yet scarcely sprouted, and the meadows are covered in 
yellow marsh marigolds. 


In front of the chamber, Martins’ wife is standing and into her shawl she has 
wrapped herself tight. 
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Her face resembles that of Martins’ own countenance, the wife’s eyes half-sly. 
Sad she appears, and she is conversing with the housemistress. 

‘My life is over, my fates dead as dead. To wilt away, oh, to wither!’ 

The goodwife regards Martins’ wife mournfully. 


‘And not a piece of crust at hand?’ she inquires. ‘Sugar into mouth or any other 
such wittles?’ 


‘Well, nothing and nothing... I searched through my pockets - empty to the last 
nook... Out of the chamber I walked, it was less than five steps I had made when | 
heard - yes, yes, a cuckoo, indeed...’ 


And even more grieved Martins’ wife grows. 
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Martins approaches his wife, ‘What is it now, pray?’ 
A handmaid walks up to them, another one joins in... 


‘The cuckoo called out her doom this very morning; explains the goodwife. ‘That 
is the cause to her wailing.*’ 


‘Should it have been in any other morning, perchance I could hope to better, 
remarks Martins’ wife. ‘But these days, under a waning moon. Whatever may arise 
out of it, whatever not...’ 


The housefolk are all grieving presently over Martin’ wife’s dire mishap. It is 
Minna, the new farm-maid, alone who spouts a chuckle, ‘It is gone your bones are 
and counted for, gone and counted...’ 
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I am drawn to a laughter, as well. You, birds of the skies, - I muse. - Sing my fates, 
call out my fortunes, even then I shall never cease in my tune, in my grand mirth. 


The breakfast awaits us - a runny flour porridge with rendered lard and 
buttermilk. 


My appetites are those of a king, and the thin-worn spoon measures its fifty 
hoists up to my mouth and back again. Never I come by a better tool. Martins has 
carved tiny notches along the side of the spoon he picked out the day before, and 
these pits serve as an eternal token of MartinS' possession. 


When I lift the plough after the breakfast time, it pains me gravely. And the 
plough-sore remains within my flesh until autumn. It is only the afflicted spot 
that keeps travelling - soon here it hurts, soon there, according to the chore I have 
been tasked with thereafter. 
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The Sun has climbed high as if atop a hill and, from these heights, the Sun pours 
her dizzying swelter in streams and rivulets. 


Any distant objects and households glisten in shimmering vapours. 
And the earthen dampness turns the air heavy and pressing. 


It is the second garden I am tilling, currently, moving between the rows of the 
apple trees and, right in front of me, I behold the windows to the housemaster’s 
chambers. 


Vast flowerbeds lie under those windows but the walls are concealed by lilac 
shrubs, and the windows have white, fringed curtains. 


A green leaf, a green bough shoots up and out from behind the curtains and this 
twig tells me that there are potted flowers in the chamber in great abundance. 
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I wonder how it looks inside. 
The housemaster has a little daughter by the name of Anna, ten years of age. 


Anna’s hair is much like any boy’s thatch - sheared short. It is later I learn that the 
housemaster has another daughter, as well, who attends the town school and who 
is quite grown already. But her name - that I do not know yet. 


Often this older daughter will be treading along these same paths, - I ponder. - I 
wish I could see her sometime! 


My fancy has been awakened. I am spinning the longest tales with the girl in them 
and with myself in them, and wholly within my own mind I become immersed. 


It is nothing I can sense anymore of my aching hands, and it is nothing I spot of 
the plough’s passage. 
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Large flies are buzzing in the apple trees and the bugs are crawling. 


My shirt is moist with sweat and it sticks to flesh but the Sun keeps pressing, and 
hot I am and blushed I am like a rose, and that is when I reckon I should halt the 
black horse to allow us a breath. 


In midday, we arrange the harrow and the cart and other such tools. 
It is not time for the midday nap yet, - so I have been told by the master. 


Not sooner than upon dusk I walk back into the granary and the glow is acquiring 
its yellows already in the shades of the setting Sun. 


I find a green jug on the table, filled with blossoms - bird-cherries and bents and 
buttercups. 
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I wonder who may have adorned the granary thusly but my heart grows 
delighted - gleeful as that of a bird. The sweetest inkling surges up in my flesh, 
and, unwittingly, I smile. 


I should administer closer attention to these, here, blossoms. Would I not 
encounter a message of singularity, betokening their very origin? Yet nothing | 
find beside the flowers. 


I think to Minna and her merry laughter that morning over the cuckoo bird. A 
young, a milk-white maiden. My gratitude, Minna, to you if you have been the 
conjurer of my lovely blossoms! 


So weary I am that I cannot recall of any other, earlier instance in my life of such 
toil and exertion that would equal this. 
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Yet happy I am in a quiet manner - even though I reckon not why. Is it the 
inexhaustible strength of young days and the joie de vivre that Iam witnessing as 
a youth? 


Is my joy not aware of its states - the same way a young plant, a young flower 
cheers while sapful it blossoms in the warmth of the Sun? 


Natural sciences have taught me that plants and birds and beasts lead their lives 
unaware. Am I, too, a plant and a blossom of such fashion? Whoever, whatever I 
am - merry I am! 


And in a heartbeat I lay down stretched over the linen bedsheet and up to my 
shoulders I pull my covers. My tired arms, my tired legs - heavy they fall, and 
brimming I am with a drowsy sweetness and drawn out | am like a stone sinking 
to depths. 
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It is time to sow the fields and that is where my days are passed as of late. Early 
we leave as soon as the furrow can be traced in the morning light. 


The housemaster and Martin’ stack barley unto the cart from the granary and 
they place the sowing basket over the sacks, and the red horse is yoked to pull the 
load. 


Onto the other cart, I heft the plough and thus we set out to the cropfield. 


The housemaster is, too, most engaged in the labours. With his foot he draws the 
bounds* whereon to sow his handfuls and he throws the seed hurriedly, urgently 
with a generous, wide-scoped swing, and as hastily we proceed to work the sown 
seed into the soil. 


When the housemaster has finished sowing, he yokes the horse and nimbly he 
furrows one row after another. 
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The earth is steaming although it is quite frosty still and my feet are freezing for 
barefooted I plough. 


Along the steep hillslope I spot the neighbouring fields and those, too, swarm 
with their gatherings of the sowing and the ploughing folk. 


Upon reminiscing presently, it appears to me that it was a rite of religious nature 
which I held sacred upon such early spring morns - and always with the Sun 
rising. 


I feel a sharp pain in my side and I rejoice at the sight of Minna carrying the 
breakfast to us. 


Minna lays out the meal on the field bound where the dandelions bloom and she 
spreads a white cloth for us to feast over. 
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We unyoke the horses and we let them graze nearby on the field bound’s soft, 
young turf. When the breakfast is finished, I recline on the cool ground and it is 
blissful I am feeling again... 


The bees are racing through the blossoms and the Sun is warm and the Sun’s 
drowsy, sleep-inducing veils are fitted over my eyes. Oh, the unceasing sleep... 


When I awaken, it is time to resume the labours and dazed I am as if frozen. 


In the evening, as we unyoke the horses, the housemaster utters at once, ‘It is to 
night-pasture* we must... The hay - that is all gone now.’ 


And after the supper, Martins and I mount the horses. We bring some blankets 
along with us. Martins has also wrapped himself in his old, large wintercoat. 


‘Cold it shall be? says Martins. 
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The night pasture lies a verst and a half from the household - by the riverside that 
is quite overgrown with thin osiers and such sundry shrubs. 


At the meanders, there lie the meadows which must be watched for the horses 
not to trample the young grasses into the soil. 


We light our bonfire. Martins smokes and grumbles, and he swears. 


The night-pasture is a vigil that freezes the life out of you! Never may you rest - 
not by day, not by night. And whatever might such horse fill its gut with 
hereabouts anyway? 


The grasses - those are scarce yet. But the gnats... Those keep crawling into eyes 
by legions! Nought they fear - not even the smoke... I8!, you, Satan's creation! 


Martins fights off the gnats swishing his hands through the air. 
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Yet I find the gnats to be the same Dievs’ creatures! The air seems set on song as if 
trembling in the music of a thousand pipes. And every grass and every bent sends 
its midge a-flying. The tiny gnats jump into our eyes in great leaps. 


I brush them off and I turn from side to side but I cannot come by any peace. Soon 
enough, my face itches and aches with the bites. 


The night has descended. We chatter and | never notice drifting off into deep 
sleep. 


I awaken when the morning is due. It is cold. My limbs are shaking. The fire is out. 


And my cheeks - those are covered with bountiful spots - hundreds of gnats must 
have found their own pasture on my very face last night. Martins is drowsing yet 
and breathing calmly as if in lethargy. 
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I kindle the fire and I welcome its warmth. It is morning now. It is time to ride 
home. The horses, too, have big knots all along their necks where the midges have 
pierced their skin. The size of the apples those have swollen. 


Iam saddened for the poor beasts... Blood has been drawn over night... 


In midday, I am issued my share of a two-hour napping. But then in the evening, 
alone I must ride. Martin’ would replace me in the night to come. And the midday 
doze - that is for those and those alone who have kept vigil on night-pasture. 


The watchful nights begin. Oh, these sleepless, beautiful nights of solitary hours! 
How many of them I have passed! 


As the evening arrives, I mount the middle horse - the large, black one and on 
each side I hold the reigns of another horse to lead those twain along. 
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The evening glow shows my path and the air is soft and warm it is - for these are 
the last days of May. 


The horses are weary. I can feel their hot flesh steaming through my clothes and 
my own limbs are worn. 


The fog has risen from the river - flowing and light as a white spiderweb, and its 
pureness would allow the fairies to make bed out of such mists for their queen. 


I remember having read about fairies and their dances but nothing of it I 
believed. 


Indeed, it was most recently I was listing through books of high wisdom... 


Along the shoreline I am riding. 
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The big sweet flags are restful in the river but the smaller grasses and stems twist 
quietly over the gushing water and it must be never, ever they cease shimmering - 
all summer long. 


The water throws its cool air into my face alongside the smell of the 
watergrasses. And the whole river is alive, full of commotion and full of great 


mystery. 


There are blackbirds whistling in the pasture-side spruces - one follows another, 
and cheerful is the tune to their song and I wonder at the lyrics that the people 
dream up to such melodies. 


But the blackbirds know nought of our compositions and freely and lightly and 
gleefully they keep whistling. 
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I bind the horses' legs in the hollow where the field grasses grow higher and 
softer. And I make my bonfire beneath the alder tree which grows next to the 
great hillside spruce. 


The smoke rises as if from an altar where the gods are accepting their offerings. 
Not a leaf trembles on the trees, not a twig. 


I break a lapful or two of the alder boughs that are green-leafy still and I pile 
them for a night-pasture bed. Yet the sleep is far from my mind. Frightful I am 
that the horses might stray or that I might oversleep because it is upon the dawn I 
must return to lay my hands on the plough once again. 


Up I stand and I walk to the river and I watch stream twirling soon this, soon that 
way. The river rushes forth and, here and there, circles ascend to the surface 
where the fish have been dancing. 
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The broad leaves lay like palms over the water and the white lilies are stately and 
pure - beyond reach they are to me. I desire to pluck one of these ripe water 
maidens. In their centre, they have yellow fibers as if poured into their white cups 
out of the Sun’s day-beams. 


The night glow is yellow and red, and silently it creeps from the eves to the 
mornings. 


But the entire river to the north is light and over the meadows I can see the black 
shapes of the spruce tops that resemble dark patterns sewn across the yellow 
sky-cloth. 


By the bends where the grasses are taller, a corn-crake is chirping and I fancy it 
for a night-clock drawn there, ticking off incessantly. 
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Then the forest falls quiet as if deadened. The small birds are asleep and their 
warm, clear eyes have been shut under the yellow eyelids, and even the birds 
have given in to lethargy. 


Only the gnats keep pinching and there are as many of them as there is dust in the 
air... 


My step is turned heavy. The nightly drowsiness has caught up with me, as well. I 
walk off the mead to lie on the leafy alder bough bed and I drag the coat over my 
side. 


Slowly burns the fire and slowly arrives my slumber... 


Then I start up. I dread sleeping, I stand up and I inspect the horses. Yet the 
horses keep grazing hurriedly on the meagre feast of the sparsely-sprouted 
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grasses and when I lie down again, I press my ear to the ground and each pull at 
the roots, every stomp of the hoof I can hear. 


The fire distorts the sight of the spruce branches and withered or painted they 
seem. I watch them and my eyes fall shut and then I awaken once more, and that 
way I pass the night until morning - afflicted by tormentuous fretting. 


The dawn blossoms and the east is yellowing, presently. The corn-crake halts its 
song in the meadow and the blackbirds resume their whistling. But the fog is ever 
whiter and heavier it has condensed. And the sky glistens in golden-framed 
amber. 


I search for the bridle and I ride back home and one more night of my life bids its 
farewell. 
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When the Sun rises, I am as merry and full of strength as ever... And my budding 
days are the guardians to my fates. 


KKK 


*Tpru! - an exclamation applied with the purpose of halting a horse. 
*Dievs - the chief god in the Latvian mythology, also Christian God. 


*There are many folkloric beliefs regarding the cuckoos, for example, the cuckoo 
is said to possess powers to ‘count down’ the years remaining in the life of the 
person who hears its calling. 
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The number of the calls that they hear is thus equaled to the number of the years 
yet allotted to them. 


For this to be true, it must be the first cuckoo of the spring (or the morning) and 
the individual must hear the cuckoo’s calling on their stomach empty. 


The cuckoo’s powers are lifted if the person has had a breakfast (preferably, 
rye-bread) or if they put a piece of food into their mouth before the cuckooing is 
over (e.g., if they have been carrying a chunk of bread in their pocket). 


*Handful-bounds - arbitrary cropfield units that can be sown using one handful of 
seeds (usually determined by eyesight). 


*Night-pasture - the practice of grazing the horses overnight on an open field, 
usually, on semi-wild meadows. 
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(In this narrative, the night-pasture ensues early in spring when the last-season’s 
harvested hay has been consumed and the horses must start feeding on the 
new-growth of the grasses). 
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IV 


The days come and they go and so alike they are one to another that into one long 
day they are pooled. 


Yet there are days of beauty among those - blossoming sunflowers beyond a 
collapsed fence, seen in times of yore, like young maidens who have once upon a 
time passed my way and whose laughter I have borne witness to; laughter and 
dimples in their cheeks, and their lips startled. 


The path back to my old home I tread unwittingly in my thoughts already and 
these few household folk - into their midst I have grown. Even today I remember 
them clearly. 
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The housemaster is soaked full of practical life wisdom the way a leech is 
saturated with water. 


He is the least agreeable of the housefolk to me. 


Like a wood-borer the housemaster gnaws through his fates, slowly, cautiously. 
Every other day of each week he drives his cart to the market and he trades 
chicks, eggs, milk and crops and he gulps down the stronger spirits topped witha 
bottle of ale and then home he returns counting his money. 


The house and the money - those have bound him for their prisoner and any 
insignificant trifle would entice the housemaster to growl and to cuss. 


But on Sundays - he chants out prayers. 


Such unfortunate man! - oft I find myself pitying him. 
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And wherever I am, at times, it is of the housemaster I wonder and, presently, 
upon recalling him, I must ask myself whether the man would have ended his 
share of days, or else is he yet crawls and he creeps ever so further within his 
realm of numb serenity? 


The goodwife is quiet and dignified. Sorrowful perchance. Always she is kind to 
the farm-hands and the maids and not a single word of evil she utters. 


Dievs knows of the ways of this world... It is of her, too, I have pondered. 


The shepherd boy sits and eats, red as an apple. Sometimes his feet are swollen 
and chapped after treading the damp fields. On such occasions, the boy is heard 
weeping voicelessly, and the goodwife anoints his sores with sour cream or some 
oil. 
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The shepherd boy weaves his own bast shoes on pasture and when the 
strawberries ripen, every day he brings sweet-scented berries for little Anna to 
feast upon. A happy smile alights on the boy's face when little Anna accepts his 
gift. 


Out of pine-wood he has carved a flute and many sounds he can play and short 
tunes. But it is dreary and mournfully his pipe keeps singing! 


As the shepherd boy drives the cattle back home in the evening, often he plays 
varied melodies to bid farewell to the setting Sun and to part from his own day 
which he has buried back in the forest. 


On Wednesdays, when Martins’ wife assumes shepherding duties, and on 
Sundays, as well, the shepherd boy lingers back in the household. He sleeps then 
and he plucks grasses for the cows and he heals his feet to their healthier states. 
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On Sundays, we go swimming and the shepherd boy tells me of sundry woodland 
birds and plants - and it is plenty I know already for it was recently I attended the 
school. 


Friends we are. Dear Gusts! Where is it you abide these days? 


Minna is a fair, bashful girl. It is her second summer with these masters. When I 
speak to her or entreat her, she produces the object I have asked for too swiftly 
and it falls out of her hands. Timid and confounded, she retreats. 


There is not a limb on Minna that fails to profess dainty beauty and her flesh yet 
is unripe but Minna must carry the heavy pail-yokes each day, and in the early 
hours as well as in those late she is seen labouring in the cattle-sheds. 


When she does, I can observe well, upon passing by, of her tiny, lovely feet and 
her frame that is willowy, lithe... 
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Minna loves flowers and now and then she can be seen in the housemaster’s 
garden where she talks to little Anna, and, with her hands, into the flowerbeds 
Minna has burrowed. 


Working the flowerbeds is a chore which is paid for with Minna's Sunday rights to 
carry nosegays when she goes to the church. The goodwife even covers Minna’s 
head with a light silken scarf for not a singe chattel of her own Minna has - poorer 
than the poor she is. 


Yet Minna treads solemnly and hard she toils and I fathom not how her body can 
even withstand such effort... 


leva, the other maid, is in a ripe age already - nearing thirty. Stocky she is and red 
and her breasts are voluptuous and her hips are round. 
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Ieva shouts at the beasts and at the housefolk alike and far her voice fetches, and 
sometimes too vexed it sounds. 


Taking leave of her chores to depart to the bed as well as leaving her bed for the 
chores - that is all leva knows. 


Yet she desires, as well, to dance beyond grief, and the young lads - upon those 
Ieva does not frown, either... 


From time to time leva is spotted slipping off to the neighbouring household. 


When Ieva carries the pails, her breasts sway in billows. And always a shudder 
runs through my flesh and I am overcome with the most unpleasant sensation. 
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One day, Ieva was kneading bread dough in the large trough. I had finished my 
lunch but a moment ago. Ieva was in her shirt alone with the sleeves rolled high 
up, revealing her bare arms, and the shirt was cut deep in the front. 


‘Hand me, Janis, that water over here. The bread still needs more thereof. Too 
thick the dough is yet and I cannot reach, says leva. 


I pick up the water tub and I approach her. 
‘Here you pour it, right here, Ieva advises and she turns to step closer to me. 


A strong scent of sweat and flesh dizzies me greatly and I can spot her half-naked 
breasts. 


Then leva stands still and straight at me she gazes... Sparks overflow me and I 
walk away. 
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‘You silly boy, nothing you know, not this, not that!’ laughs Ieva, and her laughter 
is bare, it provokes. 


Then leva proceeds to chortle ever so louder and she is scolding me. ‘You velns*, 
you heathen... Oh, you Satan!’ And she laughs. 


But why is she chiding me? That I cannot grasp. What have I done? And shyly I 
crawl into some corner. - 


I spend every day with Martins and him I know the best. Martins teaches me not 
to hasten with the chores - there should be time plenty. 


Martins is a machine of a man. He does not love his work but he does not hate it, 
either. Witless are Martins’ efforts. Yet Martin’ resembles a man more than he 
resembles a machine due to his deep superstition and his full share in ghosts. 
And that pleases me well. 
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Hundreds of bloodchilling ghost tales Martins tells me and forever he can 
ascertain where it happened and how it happened in all sooth. 


I find my faith faltering both in Dievs and in velns. My schooling has spoiled me 
quite. Yet when I listen to Martins’ stories, shivers run down my spine. 


Dievs alone can say - could such horrors have come to pass, verily...? And I view 
Martins then not merely as a regular man of earthen toil and mettle but rather as 
a tale-spinning oracle. 


‘Why do you place the bread on the table in this manner? No, no, Dievs forbid! 
That is no good, frets Martin§. 


Upon slicing the loaf, I have, indeed, failed to follow whether I leave it crust-up or 
crust-down. 
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It chances that, purposefully, I indulge in the misdeed but Martins grows vexed on 
such occasions and he ceases speaking with me. ‘You should not entice the 
ungoodly so: 


When Martins’ cow has her milk waning, Martins fancies a lietuvéns* afflicting the 
beast and the man draws the lietuvéns’ cross over his cow’s horns. 


And Martins’ wife whom the cuckoo called into demise that very spring, every 
time, upon shoving the bread-peel into the oven, she marks each loaf with a cross 
and that is a church cross she draws on her bread. 


Martins’ forehead is overgrown with a mane of hair and his toenails resemble 
horse hooves. 
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Martins is nought but a centaur, - with such thoughts I amuse myself at times. - 
The stomper at the ground, the puller of the world, the ox. And reverently I 
regard him. 


In mornings, Martins knows the right time to awaken and I learn many crafts 
from him - for life has yet to wisen me. 


Frequently, Martins recalls of the bygone days, and he sighs. His face changes 
then, as well. 


‘These are now different times, says Martins. ‘Hard it may be, yet the rule of the 
barons is, thankfully, over. Spare Dievs from that! Once, ece, we were harvesting 
rye on the half-manor*. I was a mere boy of ten years then... The young men 
stacked the carts full and high and to the threshing barn they drove them. Out of a 
sudden, the baron was passing by. And one of those fellows had a couple of 
rye-ears overhanging down the wheel. The lord took notice of that and he 
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bellowed, ‘See to that, dog! Are those my crops you thresh against the road? I will 
teach you to better!’ And in his fury, the baron advanced at the man but the baron 
had an iron-cast cane, the heaviest sort, verily, and the baron struck at the man’s 
back. The poor laddie fell down. His spine was broken - with one blow, torn 
asunder. The old baron was a big man, a strong man. And right there the man died 
- the lad did. His wife mourned him and so did his children. On the spot he was 
gone. Not a rooster crowed after’ 


Indeed, it was plenty Martins could share. The load that a man’s fate can bear - 
there is no measuring it... 


Besides the folk of our household, there were many others who will never leave 
my memory. 


Andris Karklins, to name one of them! What a fellow he was! A verst and a half 
down the road Andris lived from our household. He walked over on Saturday 
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nights when the dusk was quite thick and for the longest while Andris grappled 
with our houseyard dog teasing it quite wilfully. 


Andris had slender boots and new garbs, and brimming Andris was with strength 
and fresh youth, and his hair was black and always he was blushed rosy-cheeked. 


We are friends back from the parish school. Andris remembers our school days 
and together we have our times and our joys. 


We spend hours and hours in my granary weighing up our housemasters and the 
labours, and the people and the summer come into our talks. And girls, as well. 


Andris laughs at the girls - they appear like cows to him. I recall our Ieva, and 
agree | must. 
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Then Andris starts whispering quietly of such and such a young girl. A comely 
maiden she is. And I fancy some lassies, as well... And our eyes - bright they 
shine... 


We remained friends with Andris and, on Sundays, we frequented the dances and 
we Sang. 


And there have been such morns when a black trail was dragged through the 
white dew along the field bound and across the paddock, and that trail marked 
my path back home from our sundry revels. 


Late I returned for I adored nights of noise and lively dancing and cheery crowds. 
Without sleep I stepped to my chores at once and merry I was and young - a lithe 
birch in its early green budding. 
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Oh, my dear, my sleepless summer nights! Yellow and sweltering, overflown with 
a youthful madness - I greet you and! am your servant boy in this grand house of 
stone! 


KKK 


*Velns - a deity of fertility; the chaotic, destructive aspect to nature; also Christian 
devil. 


*Lietuvéns - a malicious sprite that torments household folk and household 
beasts at night (usually, riding them to foam or even death, causing nightmares, 
choking them etc.). 
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The lietuvéns’ cross consists of two overlapping triangles and it is drawn to 
protect the afflicted. 


*Half-manor - either a large household with is fields separate from the manor or 
a smaller manor. 


In this novel, a smaller manor has been referred to by MartinS as the half-manor 
is still governed by aa baron (while a household would have been governed by a 
housemaster). 
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V 


The bird-cherries, the lilacs and the apple trees have faded in blossoms and the 
rye is blooming, presently, on the fields. 


Like yellow foals the blossoms gallop at times from one cropland unto another. 


And in the housemaster’s garden, along the windows, the jasmines are half-open, 
yet in bud. 


Early in the morning I have joined Martins and we are greasing the cart. Dung 
must be driven out to the fields. 


‘Brace yourself, Janis, says Martin$S. ‘The frdulein* has returned home. 
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‘What frdulein?’ | wonder. 


‘Master’s own daughter. Don’t you know? From her schooling she has returned to 
have her restful summer days. This very morning I was told to bring Alma’s 
chattels out of the cart and into her chamber...’ 


Home then, I thought quietly but nothing I uttered. And it appeared to me I could 
sense the household transformed. 


Alma - that is her name... And I forget the piercing pain in my back which 
torments me upon each straining labour. It is the singular new person I| keep 
considering who has entered my days and my life... 


What might she be like, this Alma? 
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Unexpectedly unfolds our first encounter. I am driving the empty cart from the 
field and along the cattle-track and by the garden, and there | see her - over the 
fence, rather near. 


I grow shy and I grow lost and I raise my cap to greet her. 


It must have been vexed she became with me. Why did I even greet her? And a 
hundred different apprehensions befall me at once. 


This I remember and this alone that the girl wore black and her hair was thick 
and brown. 


Alma Grants is her name and that sounds quite queer... But have I been asked to 
share my impressions or my insights within that world of hers? 


Still, again and again, I keep revisiting our chance meeting. 
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And never I spotted Alma anymore, not until Saturday. 


On Saturday, after the lunch, I had some time to spare and the housemaster 
ordered me to carry the black soil from the damp heap into the garden. In his 
flowerbeds the master intended it scattered. 


I take the old tub and a spade and I roll my trousers up to half-knee. 


The soil-patch behind the garden is moist, and the earth is of the blackness of 
coal. I throw spadefuls into the tub and I fetch the tub into the garden. Such soil 
consists solely of the decayed plant matter and, therefore, most fertile it is. It 
smells of coolness and of cellars. 


I move the load into the larger garden patch. The flowers blossom scattered here 
and there and the air is filled with the scent of the jasmine, and all is peaceful 
beneath the apple trees... 
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By the new flower-bed, Alma is standing and she speaks to me, ‘Pour it out here if 
you will...’ 


And she is, too, bashful. I tumble the tub over at her feet and the black soil pours 
on the ground. 


‘It must be raked out yet,’ states Alma. 


I hasten to level the soil with my spade. Yet my heart trembles strangely and my 
sight can never rise to meet the girl who is standing there. It is her feet I keep 
seeing and her clothes, and nought more. 


A bunch of aster seedlings lie nearby - for those the bed is being made then. 
These same asters Alma shall take in her hands and into the earth she shall plant 
them. Dear flowers! How I envy their fortune. 
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The black soil is not proven to have been delivered in sufficing amounts, and | 
walk back again, and three times altogether I fetch a tubful of soil. 


Alma, meanwhile, has knelt by the flowerbed and she is planting the asters - one 
here, another there. 


When I pour out the third load, Alma notes, ‘That should be quite plenty. They are 
heavy - these tubs when filled with soil? 


‘That is nothing, miss,’ I respond. ‘I could carry even more if there was such need’ 
‘No, no, that is fine. I have the black soil in abundance already!’ 


For a moment, we face each other and I know not what to say. I turn around to 
take my leave when Alma inquires, ‘Is it since many years you have been serving 
as a farm-hand, Janis?’ 
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I raise my sight and I look at her plainly and clearly, and I grasp her shape and her 
lithe arms and her eyes and I even forget that an answer is due. 


‘The second year... For one season last year, I worked at my kinsman’s house.’ 

‘It must be too hard for you, I suppose, says Alma and she lowers her lids and she 
gazes at the flowers. ‘You should trade in another calling’, Alma furthers her 
claim. 

‘Why trade? It is well Iam doing’ 

‘No, something else it must be you should do, Alma persists with growing 


boldness and, once more, she looks at me - unfaltering this time, like a little girl, 
like a sister. 
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And Alma pays me a faint smile, and I catch her last words, ‘It is a curious destiny 
- this fate of yours, and that is my reason for suggesting another trade... 


A curious destiny! Oh well... Even Alma has been told of my destiny, I wonder and 
vexed I am and proud. 


No, why such people should be bothered over my fates!? 


I have tried my strength and wanting it has been proven, and please, do not pry 
into my affairs! Do not lay your touch upon my dreams! 


A servant I am, a slave, and that is what I have chosen, - I think to myself. And my 
rage and my pride - they are swelling within me, and I desire to hurt Alma for her 
words. 
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‘My destiny is of my own making, and nobody else must be concerned with it. I 
live how I can,’ I speak excitedly. ‘And are your fates not good fates? So what else 
must you seek to inquire?’ 


I sense my blood surging and billowing in my head and off I walk. 


Yet Alma is blushed dark red, and ashamed she is and she has bowed her head 
over the flowers. 


I leave hurriedly and I am aware of malice in my words. Without sensibility I have 
spoken. Pity, a grave pity clutches me and there is no other thought in my mind 
rather than the memory of what I said to Alma. 


And | try to find solace over my sorrowful states... that a servant I am who 
bargains his flesh to be used as a tool, as a machine - all to receive 60 roubles* per 
year. 
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My days belong to another, and nought I even may contemplate of my fates for 
against a wall my thoughts are driven. 


Nights I pass in depths of sleep and my days wreck my limbs and at the Sun I may 
not raise my sight for my eyes are the eyes of labour. 


Well, release me then from these bonds of pity, you fortunate, you white-limbed 
folk - cheer! - and J shall work for you and what other share would you have with 
such slave, such dog?! 


My wounds have been torn open and my whole being laments. I crave to drown 
my fates in a mire - that is what I want, but I also desire my pride preserved and 
never to be rued by another. Leave the pity! Leave me be...! 
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Yet in the evening when my daily chores have been done and when the clouds 
spread along the horizon and when the night is forthcoming, my heart, too, is 
appeased. 


And I regret all, and I wish to be merry again and in good minds with people. A 
wicked soul I have - into spite I am rushed as swiftly as into goodwill... Upon 
such thoughts, I love Alma and I could weep by her. Indeed, kind she is... 


This Sunday I am free of chores. 


The day is shimmering and flaming and brimming with the might of the Sun. I put 
on my best clothes and my finest boots and I depart to the church, five versts 
from our household. 


I have no liking for the priest’s sermons and never I heed them well. Unsmooth 
they are and as dry as boulders and a thousand times | have heard the words that 
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the priest keeps uttering over and over, and they bear resemblance to the eternal 
days of labour. 


Yet there are paintings in the church above the altar and there is the church 
organ. 


Once the organ starts chiming and humming, I sense a queer sweetness dripping 
through my limbs. 


And some melodies are the loveliest - those that chant of the great serenity and of 
the divine peace. 


Many strange folk I can see from all over the lands. Young maidens in their light 
garbs and with their flowers, and some of these people I am on familiar terms 
already... 
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All these people... they remind me that the world - it is vast and distant it can be. 
They have been driving along their sundry roads and when they reach their 
home, happiness awaits them there and joy, and many thoughts they will yet 
bring to my mind. I desire to be with every one of them in each place where they 
reside. 


I return home. My heart has been awakened again and | feel an urge to wander. 
Nobody has visited me today and the gates are open to yearning... 


I walk by the field where the red clover blooms, and it smells and it buzzes with 
bumble-bees. The rye stands as if blessed and we cannot foresee when it would 
ripen. The field bounds sway with bents and heavy, white flowers. 


I have reached the forest and I listen to the summery rustling in the spruce 
trees... The scent of resin and weariness are breathed upon me. 
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Across the meadows, I approach the riverside and the grasses are tall reaching up 
to my hips and full of blossoms they are and of beetles. 


The river lies sweltered by the Sun. The grasshoppers fly through the air from 
one spot to another. The warm water exudes a strange quietude. 


The oaks on the opposite shore tower like meditating priests - and green they are 
and overflown with great might. 


The birds dart from one tree to another and high above them a hawk flutters. 
All is drowned within the daze of its newly discovered power. 


There are no further paths for me to tread, and I return home. 
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The Sun is floating toward the horizon and I recall of the duties of the morrow 
that shall bend me to labour, and on the day after that and on the day after the 
days upon days... 


Martins is seated by the chamber and the house women have gathered around 
him and they are telling their tales, they are chattering. And they cannot grasp to 
the reasons why I cannot stay with them. 


Indeed, stricken I am with an affliction of the odder kind. And it keeps egging me 
on relentlessly - at times it sends me into fits of merry madness and at time into 
ravaging rage and at times to tears I am driven. 


It is a beautiful, calm evening. The swallows are flying high - my eyes can barely 
trace them and their white chests glow red in the setting Sun. Trooping bundles 
of gnats and flies dance in the air and the whole sky is alive. 
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We have supped and the folk depart to their beds. But I have been set into motion 
and | have no fancy for sleep anymore. From afar I can hear the half-straying 
sounds of song and of people conversing and I keep wandering as if 
moon-enchanted. 


I pass by the apple orchard and there | stop by the fence. My mind recalls Alma in 
its visions and I desire to see her now. One window is open. Someone is talking 
inside and quiet steps resound. Yet nobody emerges outside. 


There are jasmines blooming in the garden, leafy they are and budding, and the 
air is filled with their scent. Moths are flying like tiny birds with their wings soft 
and woolly. 


Two red streaks cross the night-sky, and between them - a star, melting. 
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And terribly I crave finding myself among other folk, such folk who know of other 
life. Indeed, dear Alma, right you have been! I am not fit for this life and it is 
something else I should be doing. And maybe nothing it is I must, maybe Iam no 
man at all. 


But there - my friends are, and with them I have been dreaming until as of late. 
Where they sing, where they brawl, where they dance and where their fires burn 
in the forests. 


Where the flowers are countless and where a girl is waiting for me, and maybe 
Alma she is. 


I would stand by her side and I would speak to her and I would offer her words 
that nobody else has ever gifted to anyone, and, proud, I would leave her again, 
alone, pursuing my own path... It would be great deeds I might achieve, grand 
artistry or noble science and most anyone I would surpass - for her. 
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My chest is filled with sensations beyond my sway to withhold and blood is 
beating harder in my head and I feel the excitement and I fall to dreaming with no 
end. 


Why are you beating, my heart, why are you billowing? Whereto is it you desire 
still? I know your reasons. Overwhelmed you keep stirring and it is for love you 
whirl - a love yet nameless, a blossom yet in bud, already perceived by my blood. 


I know it well, my heart, nought more you are than a flower of our Earth (you 
belong with the roses or the chrysanthemums or the azaleas, or else you are but 
an unfolding peony blossoming someplace in some garden). 


The same power that entices the scent of the blossoms - it spurs you, as well, into 
budding, and it drives your blood to be ailed by every sound and by each summer 
night cloud... 
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You see - there, there are the white, pure jasmines and their buds and the night 
grasses that are drunken with the dew, and there in the grasses - a grasshopper, 
and Alma within her room and the whole Earth has hosts of streams and roots. 


Indeed, nought more you are, my heart, than a part to the springtime glory. 


Alon with the jasmines you bloom and along with you - the young maidens’ 
hearts blossom, and all has been merged into the grandest communion, and a 
thousand roots embrace one another and they twine with the flowers and with 
the boughs, and the grace of the Earth is thereby fulfilled and it is a wedding night 
for all the living, and you are the bride, my heart, and it is all for you. 


I lean against the fence and for the longest while I stand and I muse. Then the 
night falls and objects lose their shapes and they lose their image. The mires 
stretch out their mists and the field and the garden - they are, once more, quiet. 
Soon, dew covers everything. 
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I return to the granary. The door creaks as I seek to close it. I throw off my 
overcoats and I blow at the fire... There are flowers again in the jug upon the 
little table... I lie on my bed and I find no sleep, and | fathom not why. 


KKK 


*Fraulein - a title to address a young (unmarried) German woman (similar to the 
English ‘miss’). 


In this narrative, it has also been applied to address a young woman of a higher 
social status. 


*Rouble - Russian currency. 
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VI 


The Jani Day* has come and | am arranging a dance with Andris KarklinS and the 
dance is to be held on our housemaster’s threshing-floor. 


The master does not seem to mind. 
Ever since before noon, this day has been allotted all to my own endeavours. And 


is this not, indeed, the very day leading into the Jani Night, and am I not Janis, as 
well?* 
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I harness the black horse and I drive to the birch grove to chop leafy boughs. The 
birch leaves shimmer with their thriving greenery, and I cut branches and 
offshoots and large, thicker boughs and unto the cart I stack them. 


The boughs are sweet-scented and it is the fresh breath of the birch trees that 
surrounds me. 


I cut a few oak branches, too, and some of a rowan - those are all good, all dear 
Jani herbs! 


The boughs are delivered to the household and I unload them by the threshing 
barn. Then I return for more. And even more. Loads upon loads. When three large 
cartfuls have been supplied to the houseyard, we begin clearing and furnishing 
the threshing floor. 
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Minna arrives to assist me and so does the shepherd-boy Gusts who also enjoys a 
day free of chores. 


Early on, we dust the roof from the inside with longer switches. The roof is 
straw-thatched and it has gathered plenty of smut since the autumntime crop 
threshings. 


The dust might simmer down over the dancers at night and that would prove 
most unseemly. 


I sweep the soot-ridden roof-straw with my long and green birch bough and once 
the dust has fallen to the floor, Minna scoops it up promptly and shovels it 
outside. 


Jolly is Minna today. She shall be the hostess to this dance and I shall be its host. 
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‘Take, Gusts, those boughs and drag them inside, such is my behest. 


And I climb up the ladder and I pin the green, sweet-smelling birch boughs by the 
rafters along their length - from one end of the threshing floor to the other. 


We are not in any want for tasks that are yet to be accomplished, and we hasten 
and we scurry and never we take notice of our weary states, nor our starved 
ones. 


It is the most festive feeling - such rites of adorning. 


By the time the noon has passed, the threshing-floor has acquired the sight of an 
arbour. When sliding one’s sight upward, anywhere the eye lingers, it is met with 
the green living roof. 


The floor resembles a wedding hall, presently... 
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I wonder how many dancers shall be gathered beneath this green vault. 


Andris is a devilish chap and he knows half the parish and will he hesitate 
knocking at the folk’s fancy? 


Even the wealthier housemaster daughters have promised to join us... 
Alma must have heralded of our dance to them. 


And it is to my honour they shall commune - for I am the maker of tonight’s 
merriments. 


The Sun alights for the night, and Andris arrives. 


It is timely Andris has been relieved from the duties at his master's household. 
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Andris is yet to change out of his working attire and, later that night, Andris must 
race back to his household to put on his festive suit. 


‘Velns! Uja! Isn’t this, here, a true paradise? It is an entire forest you have carried 
indoors!’ cries out Andris marvelling at our decorations. 


‘What is needed, is needed, I retort. ‘Can we put ourselves to shame, say?’ 
And we kept busying ourselves with the preparations. 


All the unneeded stools and the benches from other buildings that we have been 
allowed to appropriate for our dance, - those we carried out of their respective 
chambers and we organized them along the walls on the inside of the 
threshing-floor. 


It was proven insufficient, however, to appease our expectations. 
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‘Where would the people find finer seats, especially, the young ladies?’ I 
wondered. 


We slide a few long unshaven planks down from the cart-house loft and we 
steady those over round woodblocks - and thus we have crafted fine seats. 


The plants breath out their resinous scent which blends with the wilting birch 
boughs imbuing the air to dizzy folk's minds. 


My eyes are filled with joy and mirth and my heart is unable to withhold its cheer. 


We proceed to bring in my little granary table which must serve the 
music-makers and it suits well in its newly-fitted corner. 


Minna lays a white cloth over the table and she arranges flowers in a jug. 
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We must yet fit lamps in each nook and a large lantern is bound to be tied into a 
rope and hung down in the middle of the floor. 


And everything must be tried for its merit. 


There is that. But I have also two bottles of white spirits in the granary, and those 
bottles I have spared for the music-makers. 


Ale shall be a treat issued copiously by our own housemaster - to drink to each 
one’s delight. 


It is after all (is it not?) a Jani dance in his household. 


Our music-makers will be Avotin’ with his double-row accordion as well as 
Blekte who plays the violin. 


Both men shall demand their measure in lustily brimming cups. 
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And in money they will be paid, too, - a rouble each, but should these terms be 
met, they have pledged to avoid any loitering. And they are men of a well-kept 
beat. 


This is now the end to our efforts. We must yet bathe and put on our festive suits. 


Oh, the great, the innocent rapture! Musings and hopes by thousands and the 
great pride, and people’s hearts dancing and the folk wondering how they would 
not fall weary even after such long day of labour'... 


The Sun has set and the evening falls most splendid. 


My garb is unlike the attire of a farm-boy. My collar is white and my neckcloth 
speckled. And wondrously light-hearted, light-limbed I am feeling tonight. 
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There are no visitors attending my dance yet. We walk through the adorned 
ballroom hall together with Andris, and our steps are thunderous. 


Soon enough, people shall start arriving. There are plenty of chores before such 
festivities and the dance cannot be fully prepared earlier than by the tenth, the 
eleventh hour. 


Hear, hear - music resounds! The music-makers show off their entrance with a 
loud din and ruckus. That is all well, as should be, as should be! The folk will 
gather it is time now. 


The musicians appear and they release a vigorous march. Velns, that Blekte has a 
fire for a violin! And Avotins is a true master of his accordion - its thirty six 
tongues bellow in unison once he slides his fingers over the instrument. 
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I bring in the bottle of spirits and we drink of it and we bite on some cheese. 
Martins’ and the housemaster join us, as well. Unbeknownst to us, the maids, the 
farm-hands, the young girls, the young boys have flooded the dance floor. Some 
are singing and some are calling out and each girl carries pretty flowers. 


I have adorned myself with the large, red peony that must have journeyed to me 
from Alma’s garden. And I can never fathom how such red blossom has found its 
way into my granary. 


Still, I have set my heart on haughty pride toward Alma. Imperious I shall be, - 
that much I have decided. 


I step outside by the field bound. Along the edges, along the road - people are 
streaming in crowds and I lose the count of them. Faraway chatter reaches me 
before the newcomers emerge to sight... those who are yet beyond the birch 
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grove... Within an hour, the dance floor is fully crowded already and the fires are 
blazing and the sweet-scented birches arch their roof over the dancing folk. 


I push my cap back. A hot whirlwind seizes me once I spot Alma approaching in 
the company of her friends. I pretend to never never have noticed her yet wild I 
am feeling and over everyone, over all I desire to rise! 


When the music begins, I take Minna’s hand and | dance her into a daze. The 
sweet ale rushes my blood and light I am like a hawk. Crazed, ever so crazed is the 
flight of my fancy. 


The cap retreats even further back to nape and I wipe off the sweat and I call out, 
‘Men, to dance I command you - why are you seated? The maidens shall grow old 
while you are dragging the time out so!’ 


The floor rumbles and the dancers laugh. 
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‘Play!’ I shout at the music-makers whenever they cease. 

I order Gusts to bring a couple more bottles of the white spirits and ale. 
And to all the nearby folk I pour their due cupfuls and I empty my own. 
An oldie refuses his share in ale - he has a chest-pain, thus he is pleading. 


‘You monkey! | will show you a chest pain!’ And I grab at the man’s collar and | 
rattle him as if he were a snag. ‘Drink down!’ The old man whimpers in a smaller 
voice and he squeals much like a piglet before slaughter. The folk laugh as if 
tickled but I put my foot down and I shout out, ‘Mazurka! Yandalin!* 


My legs are burning whole, and never I can rest. I take the girls by their hands one 
after another and I spin them around to oblivion. 
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Weary they become, blushed. Their clothes grow damp by their armpits and their 
flourishing, thriving flesh seems to vow to tear apart their light cotton garments. 


Their many flowers fall on the ground and they become trampled beneath the 
dancing feet. Bitter is the vapour filling the air and it dizzies us evermore. I dance 
like a whirlwind and the people are watching me, they are following my course. 
And there is a girl here or there who would entreat so, ‘Janis, it is quite enough, I 
cannot keep up any longer! Please, dear Janis! I cannot, I cannot...’ 


But I feel nought of exhaustion. I lead the proud daughters of their proud 
mothers, Alma’s friends, to the dance floor and I am the truest suitor to them all 
and they marvel at my ways. 


Alma is expecting I should dance with her, too. But on high minds I insist. It is 
only when the ladies take their turn inviting men to dance (and it is well after 
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midnight), Alma walks up to me and she lays her hand on my shoulder and she 
asks me to dance with her. 


And I dance with Alma. 


The strangest charm occurs. Young Alma is and nimble and fine and hear breath 
sounds light and freely it flows. And I yearn to hold her hands ever tighter, and 
warm blood gushes in me and | crave to pull her closer. Closer, closer still... I 
close my eyes and I imagine Alma within my embrace... And never she resists... 


I offer my gratitude for the dance we have had together, and I walk off all ablaze. 
My merry, carefree states have deserted me presently. I have been overtaken by 
new sensations and my pride has faded. Love... 
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I return to the dance floor and I need to be near her. If only to feel her breath, if 
only to touch her clothes secretly! I can catch the sight of her among hundreds 
and I glow like a coal and I know not what to do anymore. 


The girls are entreating me still to dance with them. Generous they are! And 1am 
loved by many. Young I am and handsome... The floor thunders and the dancers 
are shouting and the night come by its dawn... Yet 1am a new man unlike I have 
been before. 


Then she is gone... I steal myself away from the people and I walk along the 
garden thinking about her. 


And, suddenly, from her veranda, she is calling me into the garden, ‘Janis, please, 
would you be my guest?’ 
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I enter through the small gate. A lamp is burning in the veranda, and the table has 
been covered with a cloth. There is cheese and honey, and there is wine, and 
there are flowers and wreaths. But no other folk. 


‘Please, would you have a cup of wine with me to drinks honours to your name? I 
shall, too, invites Alma. 


And she pours dark red wine into the cups and her hand is shaking. 
‘Please, drink!’ And we both drink. 

‘And the cheese! Please, treat yourself to some cheese!’ 

I pick out a piece and I put it into my mouth. 


‘Was that niblet even worth taking!? More, please, more you take. And more of the 
wine, as well. 
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She pours more wine and | drink it and | resist claiming it quite enough. Yet my 
heart tolls its bells. 


‘Uja! Is that even a sip? Please, please, have some more. It is Jani Day and are you 
not Janis?’ 


And she pours once again and drink I must. 


We are standing rather close to one another and she lowers her eyes and she 
smiles. 


Not a word I can utter. 


‘Alma!’ the housemaster’s voice reaches us from the chambers. ‘Bring us more 
cheese!’ 


But Alma does not hear him. 
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‘Drink, please have a drink!’ she urges me and she pours red black wine into my 
cup and she hands it to me with her arm long and slender. It pleases her well that 
I have changed my heart toward her. 


It is quiet in the veranda and half-dawning already. The wreaths breathe out their 
scent and Alma is standing face to face with me, and she is still pouring the 
wine... I lose any sense of time, of place... 


‘Alma! Alma!’ her father calls from the chambers and we hear noise, we hear 
chatter, steps approaching, doors opening... 


‘Please, wait here, Alma whispers to me and off she hastens. 


I watch Alma’s shape disappear beyond the doorframe and I notice something 
hitting the ground. 
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My wine cup has fallen out of my hands and it has shattered to tiny pieces. 
The wine is streaming down the stairs. 


I am overwhelmed with most mystical fears and I step down from the veranda 
and I leave the garden... 


The sky glistens yellow-green and it is morning already. 


The dancers are departing, conversing and jesting as they walk along the field 
bounds, and the threshing-floor is half-empty. 


There is Blekte still playing his violin and some girls are dancing. 


The old men are quarreling over the last drops in the bottle and Avotin§ is 
drowsing in the corner, the accordion cradled on his lap. 
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My revels are over. 


‘Wait you, wait here!’ I can hear somebody speaking but I am lost to my bearings. 
Not by ale, not by wine I have been dazed but by her words... 


Why did I leave, why not wait for her? 


Yet once I see the Sun rising and the day forthcoming and the meadows ready to 
blossom - I have my own thoughts and I laugh quietly. 


It is most peculiar that Alma should love me! 


‘Shame on you, girl!’ I reckon. ‘Is it to deceive me you seek? No, not one girl has 
ever ruled over me and you will not master me, either. Handsome | am - the 
proud servant boy and for myself I live, and not for you!’ 
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My young heart rustles great, mighty streams, and by its billows Iam swayed and 
blissful I am. 


KKK 


*Jani Day - the Latvian Summer Solstice. 


*Name Day - the Latvian people celebrate their name day which is the day that 
has been officially associated with their name (frequently, through the Christian 
tradition of Saints and their specific days of commemoration - for example, the 
24th of June which is the Janis Day or Jani Day is also the Day of Saint John 


(Janis)). 
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*Mazurka - Polish folk dance (16h century). 


*Yandalin - Latvian folk dance. 
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VII 


The grindstone sizzled, the scythe hummed... I was reaping and Martins, 
meanwhile, was whetting the scythes, trying them with his finger for their 
sharpness. Those has been newly purchased and well-ground they had to be for 
grass to fall easily. 


The blue steel, like a pike, flickers against the rounded stone and we talk about 
the haymaking that awaits us in the faraway meadows where the grasses grow up 
to one’s neck and where the riverbends bear blossoms worth any fairytale. 


Then we whittle the rake-tines and the rake-handles and we bind our scythes and 
we mind to fit their heel at the right angle. 
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When it is quite accomplished, unto the cart we stack our loads and it is a Sunday 
afternoon and those are our tools and our pots and our bowls and our hatchets 
and our victuals that we are to bring along to the meadows far beyond the forests. 


I leap up to take my seat onto the stacked cart and Martins rides the horse in lead 
for he knows the way. 


We travel the forest roads which have not seen any wheels rolling over them 
since a year whole, and those are such roads where legions of gnats abide by the 
half-dried mud pools. 


The cart sways greatly and it rumbles struggling over the lightly-scuffed spruce 
roots. The strongest scent of resin dizzies our heads and the forest is a-swelter 
with the Sun and it is filled with the Sun’s fiery breath... The spruces overflow 
resinous tears and it is amber they are weeping while the birches and the other 
leafy trees are shimmering unmatched greenery. 
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The gadflies buzz around the horses and they land on my arms to bite. Giant flies 
swarm in the sunlight and the spiders spin their webs crosswise the road - oh, 
have I not wielded a thick armour of such webs upon my face as I used to ride 
besting all in my splendid passage! 


Mosses, ferns, woollyworts, woodland grasses, their abundance, their fertility! I 
must have seen it quite differently in those days than I see it now as I am recalling 
it presently. 


And high above the tree-tops, the blue air resounds and filled it is with the 
swelter and with serenity, and the white, budding clouds - how they float... 


We ride and we ride and the Sun is setting already when out of the black forest 
we gush unto the field. 
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There are the riverbends - and one’s eyes can barely grasp the wide grassy plains. 
The river lies deep within its moist banks, grown into sweet flags and reeds and 
its water has been warmed by the Sun. 


The dark whirlpools are quiet like a dead man’s eye and only the white waterlilies 
have opened themselves to the Sun along the rivershores. The hosts of them! 
White butterflies they are - amidst the green leaves. 


Over the reedery - dragonflies glide with their wings blue. The vastness is 
drowned within fertility unbounded. 


I steady the black horse and I rise to my feet. But the river has its waters shallow 
and the stream scarcely trickles over the rapids. All is overgrown with lush 
grasses. 
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And once more we ride through the black forest and through the groves and 
when we reach our destination, it is nearing nightfall. 


By the forest, beneath the aspens, I hold my horse and I dismount. Oh, the 
fertility, oh the beauty that surrounds us! 


We are embraced by the fragrant coolness and by the calm airs. The river is 
steaming along its faraway meanders and the grasshoppers are chirping in the 
tall grasses with the entire woodland listening to their tune. But in the north, the 
night is still courting the clouds. 


It appears to me that the world must be lying somewhere beyond the other shore 
that we are facing and we are in a new realm altogether where only birds abide 
and only trees may dwell here and only grasses and only silence. 
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I am overcome with the eeriest impressions when the nature is present with us in 
such truly eerie ways, and I dare not to forth a single step... 


Martins has kindled a fire and he has tethered the horses to the cart and we lie to 
sleep. Yet, this time, I am not given to slumber easily and, for the longest while, I 
keep watching the sparks leaping up into the night sky, then fading swiftly and 
suddenly... 


Something snaps in the forest and I fear it to be a heavier, a more frightsome 
passer-by amidst the trees that is approaching, that is prying at me. 


But nought else it is - only night, only trees, nothing more to it. Still, I hold my 
breath and I listen and I can hear my own heart beating... 
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Chills have crept beneath my coat and under the covers, and I am freezing. As I 
open my eyes, it is dawn already. Martin§ is sitting by our bonfire, putting on his 
boots. 


Yawning and shivering, I get dressed, as well, and we take our scythes and, soon 
enough, the grasses rustle and fall in swaths - for our scythes cut sharp. 


The cold retreats after the first swath has been reaped and I lose my coat. 


The mist dissipates and the Sun pours her light over us and ever since early in the 
morning, the Sun has been hot and it presses heavy on us. 


Once we have scythed around the hay-shed, Martins utters his usual, ‘Let us then 
make that smoke, 


While Martins puffs at his pipe, I sit and I rest my arms. 
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One side of my body feels a pain revisiting it once more and my hands are red. 


The scythed knolls and the roots of the grasses send forth yellow ants who crawl 
carrying their white larvae into their nests. 


The gnats and the midges swarm around my head creeping into my eyes... 


There is nothing nearby let alone for the scent of the grasses and the low-lying 
Sun that is sipping up the moisture of the dew. 


‘Is this meadow a large one?’ I ask Martins. 


‘I, Dievin’! For the whole summer to reap. Were the weather fine, without a 
raindrop, in two weeks we could finish it well. But there are only the two of us 
now. Later, we will have our helpers. 
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Martins is calm enough yet my thoughts are consumed with the fretting over the 
grand haymaking from one day to the next. 


The Sun is high when we leave for our breakfast. Soft I am like bast and barely | 
can walk in my dire weariness. 


The scythe has its heel askew for I am yet a novice letting the blade slide into the 
soil. Not a joint on me lacks its sore. We sit down for our meal which consists of 
dry bread and milk and butter. The river water that we drink out of a bowl is 
tinged yellow and as warm as tea it is. 


When | am full and I lie down on my back - in a heartbeat, | fall asleep... 


‘Watch out for the housemaster’s coming! You better get up!’ advises Martins 
shoving his pipe into the pocket of his trousers and I peer at him with my 
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sleep-ridden eyes. My flesh weighs me as if I was chained to the ground in iron 
fetters. 


We adjust the scythe heels and, once more, we dive into the deep grasses... The 
Sun is kindling pure fires over our heads. 


Soon I am in my shirt, capless and drenched in sweat, and I reap the swath with 
my last grip of strength to catch up with Martins... When I wipe my forehead with 
my hand, it appears filled with water, like a ladle. 


In the midday, the maids arrive along with the housemaster and yet another 
haymaker is seen here or there. The fire has been lit and the pot is bubbling. This 
is the beginning of our forest life amidst the sky and the trees and the grassy 
plains. 
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When the cool breeze of the evening starts blowing, we gather by the shed and 
we hang our scythes by the rafters in a neat row. My body is sore with sweat and 
my hands are burning. 


I walk far down to the riverside where the black eddies whirl by the reeds and 
there I plunge into the water. The water seems heated and it raises vapours and 
steams much the same way I do. 


For the longest while I have no desire to leave the stream but once I step out, |am 
revived and lithe I return. 


The heaped grass has been topped with a black bowl of porridge and everyone is 
eating seated around the grass-pile, on the ground. Small grasshoppers and large 
ones, tiny bugs and big bugs jump into our porridge but nobody pays any heed to 
them - it is twilight already. 
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The hay is not dry yet and we each carry our load to the fire where we settle our 
beddings. The strong scent of the withering herbs dazes me and confounds. 


The night is brisk and the gnats are buzzing by my ears. The horses are standing 
in the bonfire smoke and swishing their tales and stomping. The forest is quiet 
again and the river spins new mists and I doze off as if cradled. 


I awaken to the sound of scythe-grinding. The rest of the folk are up already. 


Today there are four of us scything with the housemaster labouring alongside us. 
And ashamed I am to be falling behind. The dew streams in rivulets when we are 
grinding our scythes, and the grass falls hissing. The white and lush 
meadow-sweets are fuming their scent and soon they shall be wilted. 


When the Sun begins to flare at us, all plants smell of their withering. The 
corn-crakes are flying around us and shrieking - those are their nests we have 
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torn apart. The colourful, red bumblebees are humming by our very heads and, at 
the touch of our scythes, their nests roll out here and there with the combs and 
with the honey. 


If Martins finds bumblebee honey in his swath, he pours it into a tiny vial for that 
is the truest medicine against throat croup as well as against any night terrors. 


Meanwhile, the Sun has risen above our heads and the sky is blue and filled with 
sounds. The dew will not fade until midday and all folk foresee that the weathers 
should remain as fine for long enough. I stand alone in my desire for the rain to 
start falling. The ardent haymaking has my gut in twist and in knot. 


Before the midday ,the entire vast plain - as far as an eye can see - holds great 
gatherings of scythers and maids and wives. 
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The scythers twiddle like white birds in a row and they share the same rhythm 
and they appear to be floating within the tall grasses endeavouring to reach some 
shore and the song of the scythes pours from all sides. 


The maids are passing in their light cotton clothing and with their white 
headkerchiefs. 


Somewhere - a cheering song, somewhere - the horses whinnying, somewhere - 
the roofs of the sheds are being hammered. 


The people are jolly, merry they are and it seems hat they crave their labour. And 
the folk spy to each other from afar and the Sun and the sky embrace them with 
their summery hands. 
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It is only when all life swoons at the touch of the sweltering air and when the 
midday has arrived, we seek shade and we hang our scythes by the tree boughs in 
the forest. 


The day has ripened and it rules over everything. The sky has its white clouds 
budded and slowly the clouds are streaming forth like snowwhite foals on whose 
backs the white-headed chiefs ride into their battles. 


The hems of their caparisons shine brightly in the Sun and one after another they 
proceed into eternity, and there they are vanished and new riders emerge to 
replace them. 


The haymakers sleep their midday nap and when | return from my swim, Martins 
is still puffing smoke, sleepless, cutting his toenails. 
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‘Where is it you have been wandering and in midday, too? Dievs forbid...’ Martins 
scolds me. 


‘What is so bad with the midday?’ 


‘As if witless... Have you never heard of people disappearing and straying off in 
the very midday? That is the hour when the velns roam about. 


A rustling noise takes flight in the spruce trees and a branch falls here or there, 
and I am overtaken by a mysterious reverence - it is all silent and it is all grand. 


‘You see there, beyond the spruce forest, that is where the moorland lies. And 
from such sites, Dievs spare us... Have we not heard the tales? Those there, the 
three taller pines, and the path trailing from the meadow into the forest, - it must 
be ten years already since a man was lost right there’ 
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‘Lost, was he?’ I retort and my flesh sends out jolts. 


‘Lost, dead, too. Walked into the forest, in such same midday hour, to gather the 
bast and never came back. Some lad he was from the Vitebsk lands*. They set the 
entire district on his trail and four days long they were searching but nothing 
they found. The moorland is boundless and it has isles and thickets all through.’ 


‘Was the forest too large to pass to the other side?’ 


‘It was not the forest at blame. Once the ungoodly strides about, man’s wisdom 
cannot deliver. They searched and they called, ‘Juze, uhu! Uhu!’ Nought they heard 
in response. As if into water the man had fallen and, to this day, dead as dead. But 
his soul still haunts the great moorland and the spruce woods, to this white day! 
Whoever has chanced to pass there over midday hours, many have heard their 
names called out to them. The ungoodly never ceases preying for new spoil. And 
who responds to that calling, taken they are’ 
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‘By whom are they taken?’ I wonder and eerie I am feeling. 


‘Well, by Juze, the same man who vanished then. He walks up to them and he 
reaches out his hand and the new man is gone thereby... DievinsS forbid! There 
are, I assure you, such overly clever folk, the young ones who have no faith in 
anything, but velns holds his sway over them, too. Have I not heard plenty of such 


tales?’ 


Martins has pulled his pipe out of his mouth and he is watching the spruce tops 
with his grey eyes and his sight is fixed tight as if he has spotted something. 
Martins’ face billows a sea of thoughts. And I wish for him to share more tales. 
Nothing I believe of it and, still, I yearn the strange shudders... 


The day is burning its flame and the meadows are wilting. The haymakers are 
asleep and the wind catches into the trees now and then, and Martin§ is weaving 
his tales and I am giving my ear to them. My mind is not drowsy in the least. 
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‘And, eku, by the Velns Moor, where the river flows out and where the old bridge 
is found, is that not the queerest place? Whoever walks there in the midday hour, 
they are met by a dark man and that man challenges them to a grapple. Without a 
fight, there is no passing. Once upon a time Griku Péteris was such a traveller on 
those trails. A man well weathered by then already. And the dark man arrives as 
was bound, and he says, ‘Let us wrestle!’ Grikis wotted that man to be no good 
man, and he crossed himself over and quietly it was Grikis uttered, ‘Lamb of God, 
come to my rescue!’ And he seized the dark man. But as soon as Grikis had recited 
Our Father, the earth rumbled and crackled and into his hellhole the ungoodly 
ran. Nought remained but the sulphur which Grikis smelled... But that is each 
one’s fate and fortune. Three years ago the ‘Kalns’ housemaster’s son trod those 
same paths and that man was not one to believe in velns easily. Not Dievs, not 
velns he revered...’ 


‘Well, so?’ 
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‘Well, the dark man arises and that was also around Jani and around the midday 
hour. And the ‘Kalns’ housemaster’s son was a budding youth of the strength of an 
oak tree and he merely laughed challenging the dark man to come any closer... 
And what now? On the morrow, they found him lying on the ground, moaning, 
groaning. Off home they carried him. Three months long he was spitting blood, 
three months of torment. And die the lad did. Of the likes of an oak...’ 


Martins has spun his wheel of tales and forever he keeps telling. There is no 
sleeping for us anymore... 


It is only when the master awakens, we resume the scything and the maids are 
heaping the dried-out hay. 


And then, one day, Alma, too, arrives to the meadow. 
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She has a white blouse and a striped skirt of divers colours and as lithe she 
appears as a tiny new hatchling. 


Never has Alma been to this faraway meadow, but this year... for the first time... 
Alma even has her own rake that she has brought along and she will be 
haymaking beside the rest of the maids. 


My heart is overflown with the same hot flood that, always, gushes through me 
whenever near her | am. I pretend never having noticed Alma but, in truth, her 
ever Step I follow. 


After midday when the sweltering is the fiercest, the hay must be stacked in the 
shed. The early-scythed grasses have dried out already into ‘the tea’ as Martins 
calls it, and 'the tea’ burns like fire to touch. 
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I must enter the shed where | shall be receiving the hay that Martins lifts up on 
the forks. Ieva is at the bottom and she must then arrange it. The others are 
rolling and driving the large bundles of dried-out grass to the doorway. 


Martins is handling the hay evenly without stopping, tardy perhaps but in large 
heaps. I throw the hay further back as well as up beneath the rafters and Ieva, the 
stoutly maid, is concealed wholly behind the loads that I keep passing to her. The 
sweat is eating at me like brine and dust falls by my chest and my shoulders. 


The dust chokes me but there is no halting. | am a living machine that must feel 
nought of the toil of such labours. There is not a spot on my flesh that the heat is 
not throttling. My eyes darken, my mouth is dry and my breath swelters. 


Through the trapdoor I can see the horses pulling heavy bundles up to the 
doorway and the horses are, too, drenched with their effort and they are fighting 
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off gadflies. Blood is dripping along their necks and they snort and they kick but 
the Sun keeps forever blazing. 


In two hours when the greater part of the work has been achieved and when I can 
sit on the well-ring to catch some fresher air, Minna hands me a jug of water 
which has long lost its coolness yet I down it in greedy gulps. 


In the evening, light I am and tired, and I rejoice at the astounding share in labour 
we have accomplished today. 


By the forest, Minna is preparing the porridge and she is conversing with Alma 
over something. Ieva has burnt her chest and her neck in the shed’s scorching-hot 
air. She walks to the ditch and for the longest while she is soaking a towel in the 
water and applying it to refreshen her skin. 
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But the day is sinking and a cloud is stretched across the sky like a large, white 
wing. The forest is quiet and the bonfire smoke runs straight up as if rising from a 
censer, and the grasshoppers are chirping and silently yet another great, yet 
another beautiful night has descended to rule over all. 


The sky and the earth tremble beneath the night’s peaceful step and I desire to 
find myself someplace else. My powerful yearning has revisited me once more 
and the sleep must then retreat. 


It is late when I enter the shed where the folk are sleeping in the hay and I crouch 
by the roof-side. Nearby I can see the white linen sheet and that is where Alma 
lies. I listen, breath withholding, to her light breathing and a mighty joy is 
awakened within me to be so close to Alma - so close to her. 


The night has grown deep when she stirs and she moves even nearer to me... 
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And in a glimpse, her head touches my shoulder. I am overcome with a great 
fright. Any moment, she must sense to her whereabouts and she shall rise and 
maybe - she shall scream, and maybe she will be accusing me. 


Yet Alma ceases any motion and she keeps breathing most calmly, asleep she is. I 
dare not draw a breath so as not to awaken her but my heart is beating most 
urgently... 


Her head is rested evermore tightly by my chest but I am wanting in courage to 
caress it or to even touch it. I lie there until morning... And, keeping my secret, I 
rise early to scythe. Whence such might, whence such awareness and such 
rapture in me - no one can tell. 


Yet Alma is different today and not a word she utters to me. It is her own 
stubbornness restraining her - for always freely we have spoken. Alma has even 
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laughed upon mentioning me, - so claims Minna. And nothing I understand of it 
all once again. 


And sometimes straight into my eyes Alma glances, and the world is brimming 
with cheer. Then it is my turn to bear pride and to resort to malevolent minds. 
Nobody I need who might know me, that is not my will! 


Many days have passed until the meadow has been, at last, reaped bare. It is on 
Saturday we drive back home. The wives and the maids have departed already 
and Martins and I - we are the last to remain and we load the carts. 


For the last time, I circle the shed and the hay-stacks where such streams of sweat 
have been running from our flesh, and then unto the stacked cart I leap. 
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I grieve parting from the riverside mists and green meadows. The tall spruces are 
to be left behind in the forest alongside the quivering aspens, and the damp 
mossy plains... 


It is among people I shall be treading again but the aspens - alone they remain, 
and in autumn, they will be shedding their leaves and year after year they will do 
SO. 


And where | shall be found then? 
Farewell, Chief Forest! 


Night overtakes us on the road. The air steams suffocating us with its flare. The 
sky threatens us with clouds of thunder and the whole earth rumbles as the 
thunder strikes yet far it is, far the storm is but the blue, foggy clouds capture us 
into their ring. 
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Streaks of Rust* are thrown all about us and those are idle, red flashes followed 
by the lightning which keeps flashing ever stronger as the storm falls upon the 
earth like a large bedding sheet. 


I see the roadside bents illuminated by the lightning, and so are the ripening 
fields where the rye is grizzled-yellow already, and the faraway households, too, 
appear as mere black shapes. 


It is a blessing to be sheltered in such weather! 


Bright blue the lightning glares at times and my sight grows dimmed when I 
suffer to see it. It appears that the entire earth is burning in veils of fire and far by 
the horizon the thunder is rumbling. 


Then raindrops fall - large and sparse early on but, in a brief moment, a hissing 
storm is pitched over us. 
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Martins is leading the horse by hand and when the lightning crosses the sky, 
Martin§, too, crosses himself and he takes his cap off. 


Martins’ grey hair is soaked with the rain and strangely tall he appears, mystifying 
he seems within the flashes of the lightning. 


A slave to the earth, a man whose hands forever battle the fierce panther - he 
yanks the prey out of its claws for himself. 


Where is it you are going, Martins’, and where shall your path be ended? Will 
anyone see to your yearnings and to your pains, and those ties that used to bind 
you to your life - will they be witnessed once you have closed your eyes to sleep 
without awakening? 


And even if by no one you are minded, great you are, Martin’, the builder of the 
Earth, the second to Dievs, your Creator. 
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We have reached the open field and we are at the mercy of the storm presently. 


The splashes of rain are whipping my face and pouring down my clothes and, in a 
short notice, I am as wet as bathed. Warm are the gushes flowing over my chest 
just like blood... 


The horse is steaming and the horse is treading slowly with its head bowed, and 
the night assumes the blackness of a grave. 


Fires flutter above our heads in the sky... 


And I fall in love with all that is unfolding. You, secure folk, beneath your roofs, 
none among you | hold in envy. Sky streams me clean and a divinity is addressing 
me presently. 
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I wish to be a son to nature, and her breathing I am. Rage over me, you mighty 
powers, raise me hard, raise me cold, raise me rough, raise me invincible, and 
bring me into such states as calm as those of the sky and as the earth. 


There are no birds in the air and the bugs are in their burrows and the dogs are 
lying beneath porches and in their hut-houses. 


But it is then and then only a servant boy possesses the night and the lightning 
belongs to him and it belongs with the servant's own might! 


The storm is fading when we return into the houseyard. 
Soon, dawn shall ascend. 


We leave the cart in the shed and the horses we lead into their stable. 
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I walk to the granary where I take off my soaked clothes. Empty and cool I find 
the granary but peaceful I am and serene my spirit is as I fall asleep, tormented 
and bathed, and indifferent to what the morrow would have in store for me - any 
load, any burden I can carry. 


KKK 


*Vitebsk Governorate - a historical unit of the Russian Empire (1802 - 1924) 
which, for over a century, also included several eastern-southeastern regions of 
the nowadays Latvia. 


*Rust (risa) - a natural phenomenon which is usually observed in late summer or 
autumn and which may coincide with thunderstorms while it is not itself a 
phenomenon equivalent to thunderstorms (lightning is involved in terms of 
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flashing up the water droplets which are larger during the rust and which 
thereby tend to alter the angle at which sunlight passes through the atmospheric 
water giving rise to the red hue). 


Rust occurs in the lower atmospheric levels (troposphere) where the clouds are 
formed and it is expressed through flashes of red colour which are not directly 
accompanied by thunder even though the clouds where rust originates are 
thunderstorm-type clouds. Rust, by itself, is a quiet phenomenon, typical of late 
summer and autumn. 
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VIII 


The fields have grown heavy and grizzled in these hot summer days and the 
rye-ears lean one unto another. 


The housemaster returns from the field with crop-ears in his hand and he rubs 
out the grains and he tries them, and he deems them ripened. 


We bind our scythes into shorter shafts for soon it is time to reap the rye-harvest. 
We shall gather the fruits of the Earth and thousands shall be nourished by them. 


In the orchards, the apple trees shine their green apples and it is long since the 
cherries have been ready to pick and the flowers blossom in greatest abundance. 
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The summer lies on the fields and on the orchards, and she is the nursing wife 
and, through her hidden arteries, the fertile forces of the Sun are flowing. 


And we are all small and we are mere speckles to behold her. 


Then the people, as many as there are in our household, leave to the field and 
only the housemistress stays behind to prepare and to bring us our food. 


Fiercely, I hew at the thick rye stalks and the scythe recoils and rebounds and my 
hand grows weary. 


Sweat is streaming over my face and I am dark-reddened. But the housemaster 
remarks upon passing by, ‘Well, Janis, gather, gather your strength! What is with 
you now?’ 
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And that has been uttered for all the people to hear and I clench my teeth in pain 
and I am overcome with most dreadful rage. Is this man blind to my limits? Am I a 
horse to him - purchased to be driven to its last? I shall, I shall gather my strength 
for the housemaster to have had his good bargain in me. 


Minna is binding the sheaves in my row. Since dawn to dusk she endures bending 
low to the ground. And once she rises, she watches her hands that have been 
scared and slit by the rough stubble, and her rosy skin has been marked with red, 
blood-red stripes. 


In the evening, we proceed reaping until darkness puts and end to our efforts. 


After supper, the housefolk retreat to their repose and I lie awake in the granary 
and I cannot sleep at all. My right hand is swollen and I fathom not how I would 
hold the scythe on the morrow. 
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No, that is not to pass. I must - I must endure! I wrap my hand with a towel 
soaked in cold water and I think of the days that are yet to come. For how long 
shall my days be spent thusly? And the answer is clear - to no end, to the death. 


Tears are welling up in my eyes and I let myself grieve and it is my share tonight 
for alone I am with my sorrows. Slowly I drowse off and, at dawn, Iam awakened 
- refreshed by the deep sleep, almost healed. 


The days shed their blossoms like the yellow sunflowers that grow plentifully in 
Alma’s garden. Most everything floats by in mists... The mornings are cold now 
and sometimes the wind clatters the shutters of the windows, and the shutters 
sing... And that is the tune of the autumn. 


It is Sunday and I am lying on the hay-loft above the horse stable. The loft is has 
been stacked with this summer growth's clover and the scent of the withered 
blossoms is light. It is the same clover that I reaped and gathered. 
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Through the trapdoor I can see over the garden. The wind is rustling through the 
apple trees, shaking the high, wide-webbed bows. The sky has its blue haze and 
the world is ripened and, therefore, it is calm. 


The apples are falling from the trees and I hear them hitting the ground with 
thumps soft and heavy. I desire to be there - below the apple trees - to watch the 
apples dropping but it is this loft which has been dealt to me and only my 
thoughts may wander freely. 


I can see Alma crossing the garden, strolling slowly as if without a purpose. She is 
wearing, again, the same black, light clothes that she wore in springtime when I 
first met her, and beautiful she is. 


Alma walks and she stoops down to pick up the apples and then she throws them 
back on the ground. And then she grows pensive... 
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Is she thinking of me? She has been the only one who has had me on her mind, 
wishing me different fates. Dear Alma! Kind you have been - the Sun for a wilting 
blossom. 


And forever I have been spiteful with you. All of it - I recall presently... 


Indeed, Alma knows nothing of my love for her. I feel it for the first time. I love 
you, I love you, darling girl, and I shall walk by your side to the end of the Earth - 
if itis one word you speak of your fancy. 


Suddenly, Alma raises her eyes and, from afar, she gazes at the trapdoor behind 
which I am hiding. As if she has heard my thoughts. 


That is the truth then, she loves me! Such apprehension overwhelms me with a 
sweet, flooding joy. I could grasp her hand and I could caress it and, without fear, I 
would meet her stare and she would not refuse me. 
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She would raise me out of my captive life and she would show me the world that 
is wide. And, beside her, I would walk - a grown man, a strong man, above all, 
having risen for her. I would have a garden and apples trees and fields and 
meadows and the flowers that Alma plants in her garden, - those would blossom 
for me... 


The dreams of the future are floating through me and it appears that the Sun has 
poured its brightness over me. For long I keep dreaming and when I awaken, I 
am, once more, a mere servant boy and nought more | have than my toiled, 
swollen hands and my grey, daily-worn coat... And the grief that steals up to me. 


Yet I look closely at my strong hands and I oath to what I hold holy - that I shall 
break through the dam that separates me from the vast life by which she abides. 
Grand designs I harbour, plots unattainable, and I say to myself - you shall see, 
you Shall witness me achieving such feats that have been beyond anyone! 
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And the wind rustles over my mind as the breeze proceeds into the garden where 
it shakes the sunflowers and where it bows the apple branches low to the ground, 
and I hear the apples falling and forsaken I am, and forgotten; a servant boy Iam 
on the hay-loft within the fragrant clover of this harvest year. 


When I walk by the garden in the evening, immersed in my musings as before, I 
am interrupted by a light-sounding voice, ‘Janis, wait!’ 


It is Alma. She is standing there, she is watching me and she knows not what 
more to say. Then she becomes aware of her abashment and she starts picking 
apples. She advances to the fence and she hands me the large, fine-scented, rosy 
and white apples. She has her apron full of them and she forces me to take them 
all. 


I thank her quietly and I can see her small hand yet searching by her lap. 
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When I seek to withdraw to my own path, Alma utters, ‘Soon I am leaving to 
resume my classes. You must drive me into town... Would you enjoy that?’ 


And nothing I can reply. 


‘It is on Tuesday I am leaving. And I shall tell my father to let you drive me to the 
town... For I wished to talk some more with you. Proud you are. And are you 
vexed with me?’ 


‘No, I am not vexed. I could never be vexed with you...’ 


I am blushed and without any wiser counsel as how to act presently, I bite into 
the apple and I am eating it. 


... The night and the following day I trod in dream-states. I consider everything I 
shall be saying and | repeat it by myself, and I smile. Alma... 
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On Monday, toward the evening time, as I return from the field, the housemaster 
orders me to fetch the town cart. The cart is in the outhouse by the orchard. I 
unfix the wheel axle which I then smear well and tight back I screw it on. 


When the cart is quite ready, I notice Alma walking through the orchard again 
where she is picking apples. 


‘Would you like some?’ she laughs, as before, amiably, cordially. 

I approach her and there is nobody else beside us within the large orchard. 
Alma hands me an apple and she expects me to speak. 

Bashful I am - the way I have been forever. 


‘There, the bigger apple, she points. ‘I cannot quite reach it. 
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Up I glance but too high above us the apple is, indeed. 


Alma is standing nearby and appreciating the distance to the apple. Rather close 
she is to me. I can feel her breath and even the warmth of her flesh. 


Weary she seems and she peers around. 
Once more, she reaches for the apple. 


‘Please, if you lifted me... Then I could harvest it, swiftly she utters and she 
watches me from aside. 


My hands are shaking and Alma is waiting. 


‘. I cannot, I confess and I am dazed and | am dizzied but even nearer she has 
stepped to me. 
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Suddenly, little Anna runs through the orchard, and it is straight at us she trots. 
Alma is standing there, oblivious to any such turn in events. Then Alma pales and, 
coldly, she upbraids little Anna, ‘All the apples you have trodden into ground! You 
scamp! Won't you be off at last?’ 


The little girl bows her head in remorse. And I am, too, ashamed. There is 
something I should like to say. Alma turns asunder and she walks away from me 
with her steps long and slow and not a word she utters, never she glances back. 


Alma, dear Alma... What else can I do? But tomorrow | shall be bold and merry, 
and everything, everything I will accomplish what Alma should please to behest 
me. 


Overwhelmed with the new thoughts, I find no rest in my bed and it is near dawn 
I fall asleep. 
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Yet on the morrow, as | enter the houseyard expecting the due order to harness 
the horses, the housemaster appears and he says, ‘Janis, harrow the rye-field you 
should. Martins is driving into town today. 


I listen to his commanding and then I leave. Bereft I have been and alone I am in 
this grey morning - and never I have felt as forlorn. 


I never saw Alma’s departure and never I met her again. 
The Sun waxes in its pallour and the weather waxes in its chill. 


Must be autumn. 
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IX 


I am tossing handfuls of flax into the rettery. And Martin$ is driving them by loads. 
The weather is soft now and caressing. Some fruits have ripened and some leaves 
are yellow on the trees. 


When the rettery is quite filled, and that is past the noon, we begin submerging 
the flax. 


We press the flax underwater and we cover it with chopped leafy boughs and 
unto the boughs, we roll heavy logs... 


Beautifully the flax used to blossom out on the field and that is the same flax we 
shall be leaving to its decay, presently. 
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It is a toilsome task and Martin$S grows even wearier than I do. Martins’ voice 
assumes a quiet, abject, plaintive tune and, on such occasions, always the tales of 
the olden days follow. 


‘One more month, then another, and over with the summer, utters Martins. ‘And is 
it long thereafter until Mikeli Day*?’ 


Indeed, the summer has been proven most fleeting. I find myself of the same 
minds. Yet it appears to me - I have submerged my summer the way the flax has 
been weighed and suppressed, within a deep dark pond, and any summer to 
follow - I shall be holding down, too, for it to never rise. My heart has been 
thereby silenced. 


‘And now - it will be at ease, at a cosy pace we can work the flax in the threshing 
shed, continues Martins. ‘And Mikeli being the time of the veli, too*... Who among 
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the living is allowed to stray far from their house in the veli season? It is best we 
stay put. 


‘Whyever not?’ 


‘The veli, the veli will be walking. That is when the living must, as well, observe to 
their peace. 


‘How can such veli be walking? Are they living, too?’ 


‘Each soul is a living soul and it returns as a velis. To seek warmth once again...’ 


And Martins weaves his tales of the veli. 


Eerie and strange those tales resound and | never doubt Martin§ for a liar. His face 
is solemn, even hallowed it seems. 
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‘The old folk, well, those knew to befriend the veli, and then the veli could be 
beheld. But those times are gone, and the veli would not appear anymore to our 
sight, not the way they used to. My father, as well, has seen such veli with his own 
eyes and more often than once. Let us recall of that day alone when the 
‘Lemdegas’ housemaster’s father found his fire-bane in the threshing shed... 
Burned to death, he did. Martins stuffs his pipe pensively. ‘My father was guarding 
the community barnhouse that night or on some other district duty he had 
departed. All night long they kept watch and, on the morrow, he was returning - 
right about dawn and that was promptly after the harvest festivities, after the 
Mikeli fair. And my father decided to cut his journey short by turning from the 
highroad and crossing the graveyard to reach home the sooner. Once in the 
middle of the graveyard, he saw a great gathering and all folk were dressed in 
white, and slowly they walked holding candles. With Books of Hymns in their 
hands, they were chanting the funeral rites. Old and young, a crowd beyond 
counting. Walking and singing and carrying something - straight toward the 
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graveyard they advanced. My father approached them and he raised his cap and 
he queried one of those gathered, ‘What is it you are carrying and where to?’ He 
thought them mere people treading along their paths but his heart foredoomed 
the worst. ‘It is ‘Zemdegas’ father we are carrying and don’t you know when ask 
you must?’ And they resumed their singing and as they were passing by my 
father, he sensed a hot blaze and a strong stench of burned flesh. My father 
crossed himself over and home he walked. The goodwife was returning from 
milking her cows, presently, and at once she inquired if my father was aware at all 
that the ‘Zemdegas’ father had, that very night, burned to death in their very 
threshing-shed. Then they knew well who had been those passing by my father 
on the field. For those had been the veli carrying ‘Zemdegas’ father’s soul into the 
graveyard. 


‘But how did it even come about he was burned in the shed to begin with?’ 
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‘Dievs alone can tell. The man went to inspect the furnace and to add some 
firewood... They were drying out the flax at the time, and the old father was the 
master to selecting the bundles that were to be worked. As he stepped into the 
pit, down he stayed. It must have been his time, his hour. And into the kiln - the 
veli dragged him. Half-scorched he was - it was near the morning they found him. 
To this very day, that threshing-shed has been haunted and anyone who remains 
quite alone there, they have witnessed strange things. Those are the souls 
walking. Let us be pressing down the flax again. Our own veli hour, it shall strike, 
as well, says Martins and we push our chests against the heavy, soaked log and we 
roll it unto the green flax beneath the leafy boughs. 


As the flax has been submerged to lie deep at the bottom of the rettery, we 
prepare the threshing machine. 


The shed is full of rye and, in the barn, there is a good share. The weather holds 
clear to pursue the field labours, too, and hurry we must. 
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I am working the machine and there | find the skills of a mechanics that I have 
acquired at school, to be rather useful. The farm-hands stand in awe of my perfect 
knowledge of every wheel and every such bolt. 


Each to their own task, each into their own fitting. 


I pass the stalks into the machine and Martins removes the straw and Minna 
hands me the bundles. There are five more people engaged in the threshing chore 
and our labour begins. 


The thick straws break crackling inside of the machine. A large cloud of dust and 
chaff is blown into my face. 


The engine howls, it sings, and the folk are calling out to one another and every 
figure has been put into motion as a witless part to a mechanism. 
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For hours upon hours, I find not a minute to spare. My throat is clogged with dust 
and my nostrils are plugged and barely I can draw a breath. 


My hands are covered with splinters. It appears at times hellish to me as I listen 
to the bangs and the clattering and as I behold the tormented, sweaty souls. 


But the Earth has poured its golden harvest into our crops and, therefrom, 
hundreds shall find their sustenance... 


At nightfall, I walk back home spitting black. My chest heaves with smut. Long I 
try bathing yet my head burns fires and my lungs can never clear the dust out of 
me. 


There are the many duties calling us back to the field. Every day we return and 
overnight we keep threshing; early, early we rise. 
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The Pleiades and a thousand other stars are shining, and the nights are cold. The 
stars mark the hours of our awakening. 


As we pass to the shed, we hear the geese crying as the birds are leaving the lands 
overnight and their song holds our company - and we are those who will never fly 
until the Earth takes us. 


Once the crops have been winnowed and once large heaps of fat grain lie on the 
threshing floor, the housemaster arrives to do his book-keeping and into that 
book he inscribes each puhr* that we measure out. 


His eyes pry most greedily at the crops and in silence he counts how much he 
would earn from it. Then the housemaster clasps the grey book close to his side 
and he proceeds to inspect the granaries and he watches us carrying the heavy 
sacks and emptying them into the pits. 
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The days are golden, serene. Barley is yellowing and it glows from afar in the 
late-evening Sun. 


The orchard bears fruit in abundance and the apples are waiting in the grasses. 
Cold and rosy they are, and there is nobody to pick them. 


The winter rye has sprouted already and, one day, in the morning, little Anna, the 
goodwife and Minna are standing in the garden by the flower-beds where the 
beautiful dahlias used to bloom. 


White frosts have touched the earth that night and the flowers have their 
blossoms bowed and they have lost their bright colour and darkened they are - 
beyond saving. 


All wilted but for their roots that shall be plucked out of the ground and stored in 
the cellar awaiting to the newcoming spring. 
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I look at Minna. Young dahlia she is yet and her dowry has one summer of 
greenth folded into it bearing traces of hardship and of white days, and of green 
forest, and of the sweet-smelling flowers, of quiet, unfulfilled hopes and sparsely 
there are any tokens of merry heartbeats - glimpses of joy twined yellow around 
her dowry days. 


That way, new summers shall become stacked unto the summers begone within 
the lifetimes of these very people and, someday, | shall, too, along with these 
maidens - we shall see our own golden autumn. 


For years and years, we will have lain close by the Earth’s green chest, for years 
and years we will have been bathed in the flooding light of the Sun, and pure we 
shall be and clear - like old, grizzled trees that shed their blossoms as, in the 
valleys, they yellow - with one same dream befalling us year after year, and day 
after day. 
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The crops have been stacked in the sheds and the granaries. I look at my hands 
and I wonder - this is me, and I am these hands that accepted the heavy fruits of 
the golden summer. 


It is raining and the day is quiet. 
‘Prepare the cart and to the granary, commands the housemaster. 
We pour the grains into sacks that are to be driven to the town’s market. 


Three cartfuls of barley, flaxseed and rye. 
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Martins is, thereby, issued his share in puhrs, and he receives them calmly. As if 
guarding and protecting, into his small servant granary he carries his crops and, 
in the granary, he pours the grain into his barrels. 


Martins sighs from time to time. He, as well, is keeping his own books of life, but 
Martin§ is one to know modesty. 


‘Dear, dear, beloved bread!’ blesses Martins’ wife standing by a barrel. 


‘All summer’s work, agrees Martin’ letting his hand through the corn. ‘Give, 
Dievins, health to those who shall eat it’ 


Early in the following morning, we depart to the town. 


The road is drenched and it is still raining. 
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The marketplace takes its toll in bargaining and the housemaster collects his 
earnings and our lunch consists of dry bread with curds cups of beer. Such feast is 
our treat, our reward. 


In the evening when we have supped and the night is nigh, the housemaster 
opens the doors to his chambers and out he calls, ‘Janis! Come over here!’ 


His lamp is bright on the table and the table has been covered with a fringed 
cloth. There is money in front of him - old money, new money, green, blue and red 
money. 


‘Take your wage for the summer’s work, offers the housemaster lifting the paper 
notes as his fingers tremble. ‘Thirty five roubles now and today! The rest - about 
Jurgi* time’ 


I take the money and I cannot think what to say. Silence ensues. 
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‘Poorly you fared with your chores and thus the wage is lesser than a grown 
farm-hand's, adds the housemaster to break the quiet spell. 


I blush and I sense my pride revived. I clasp the money and I leave and long I sit 
and wonder over the ceaseless scoldings and how it is out of pity alone I have 
been abided. 


Yet once I glance down at the colourful, old paper notes, I imagine the books that I 
might buy with them and my long winter evenings of scholarly studies. 


I have sworn to grow wings and to soar high above the mountains, and that oath | 
hold sacred. 


Two days later, the tailor arrives and the goodwife settles a block of grey 
broadcloth on the table and, out of that cloth, I shall come by the suit I have 
earned... 
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The days pass through mists, and they bear no sound. The last leaves, the last 
blossoms have withered. But the nights have their veli wandering in their long, 
grey coats... 


KKK 


*Mikeli Day - autumn equinox that is celebrated with such harvest festivities as 
the harvest fair. 


In accordance with the old rites - the Mikeli Day used to be observed around 21st 
- 23rd September. Nowadays, the 29th September. 
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*Velis (plural - veli) - the spirits (sometimes interpreted as souls but, on other 
occasions, as quasi-physical imprints of one's former, living shape) of the 
deceased that dwell within the realm of the dead. 


The Time of the Veli is the period starting on 29th September and ending on the 
10th of November when the deceased family members or the former household 
occupants visit their living kin and their abode. 


The souls are treated to peas and pies etc. that are left overnight on the tables or 
in specific places (e.g., in the granary) and which the living are not to consume. 


Sometimes the veli are viewed as shadowy or mist-like forms of the bodies of the 
deceased and they are thereby associated with fog and grey colour. 


*Puhr (purs) - a historical unit of measurement approximating 70 liters (19 
gallons) or 48 kg (106 pounds). 
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*Jurgi Day - an ancient spring festival, also the Christian Saint George’s Day (23rd 
April). 


The Jurgi Day used to serve as a yearly contract commencement and termination 
date. 


The new hired workers arrived into the household on Jurgi Day and those whose 
contracts had not been prolonged, departed on Jurgi Day. 


Therefore, many yearly wages were paid out on this same day. 
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It has been long since I left the gray house with the bountiful apple trees in its 
orchards and the overgrown country road. 


I was searching fulfillment, I was searching for a place that offered more than 
countless days locked away within the rustling of the forests. 


And what I have found is this large house of stone where I am presently seated 
but the fulfillment, the clarity - that I have never encountered. 


Horseshoes trample the cobble-stones all day long and soot rains on my face as I 
am treading these streets, and the people, the smooth folk with their feigned 
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sorrows, these people with their hearts and their souls dying, they greet me - and 
I return their greetings. 


It is by chance I once happen upon a funeral procession as I am sauntering in this 
manner. 


A gathering of white figures, their heads crowned with wreaths, and their hands 
clasping boughs. Whom are they carrying? A departed, a darling girl - lain on 
blossoms. 


I approach them and what I see - there, on the stretchers, my youth lying dead. 


I recognize the procession for who they are - those who carry and those who sing, 
and those are my long gone days when I was a servant boy. 
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And they are smiling at me and some are wiping off tears, and some are burning 
bird-cherry incense and there is, too, a meadowsweet-tinged smoke, and that of 
the lindens’ honey, and those are the scents that arise from the sweltering depths 
of days... 


I recall then Martins and his veli tales. Indeed, the same way that his veli 
wandered - my days strayed. 


These days - they are passing by me, my burned days, and their spirits have a life 
of immortal nature, and the streets are filled with my young, smouldered days. 


My youth has been scorched to cinder in the smoke-filled threshing-shed and, 
here, I meet her yet as she is being carried off to her burial ground and IJ never 
inquire of the procession - who is it you are carrying and where is it you are 
proceeding to? For I know it all already. 
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I step aside and I can hear the laments and alone I am standing and I am 
wondering who might resurrect, who might return my young days - the only 
ones, the pure ones, the ones that I despised, the ones I sought to escape...? 


There is no answer. There is only a shepherd boy passing with his osier-carved 
stabule* and he is playing a few silent tunes in the wake of those departing. 


Martin§ with his hair-shears and in his long coat - there he walks and he looks at 
me, calm and quiet. 


There are multitudes of young, sunbrown girls - they are dancing, they are 
speaking of their love to me... 


And there - Alma approaches to give me her hand and she says, ‘I love you, Janis!’ 
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Indeed, I have been rushing, I have been racing and flying, and I have held my 
oath and I have achieved what I had desired - and nought more it has been 
proven than a flower with its blossoms seedless, fruitless. 


Release me to return where the field is steaming, where the Sun in the sky is 
kissing me and where I can walk bare-footed in the early morn dew! 


Release me to where the birch boughs have been pinned by the granary beams 
and where the birds are chanting and the whole sky is crying out in its great 
mirth! Release me to where my servant boy’s days are blooming still! 


I wish to pursue them - to pursue my youth, gone as it is but, nay, I am chained to 
stone and cursed I am. 
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I can yet hear the funeral songs and I watch the white figures departing. Sweet 
incense breathes over me, and I smell the smoke of my burned life. And the 
candles, they flutter. 


Sharp, clear and fading are the sounds still flowing out of the osier pipe and 
drowned they become in the mists - like silvery birds... 


And I cover my eyes with my hands and I lean against the cold wall of stone, and 
nobody speaks to me any longer. 


It is only the veli walking, and the towers are tolling their bells to trail the passing 
of the hours, and my heart is beating to their count, ‘Welcome!... Goodbye!’ 
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*Stabule - a Latvian woodwind instrument often crafted by shephers out of 
willow/osier branches or reeds. 
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